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General Management 


Small Business Re-Zooms 


HERE are the vacant stores of 
yesteryear? Each has a smiling 
new proprietor. This sudden disap- 
pearance of untenanted commercial 
floor-space is chiefly attributable to the 
return of Gls by the million and to the 
public’s hunger for merchandise. The 
result has been a small-business up- 
surge of unprecedented proportions. 
Such a comeback ushers in a possible 
individualized store-and-workshop era, 
with attendant changes in the country’s 
economics and manner of thinking. 
There are half a million more busi- 
ness concerns in the United States than 
there were at 1943’s low point of 
2,835,000, which followed a 563,000 
shrinkage from the 1941 high. De- 
partment of Commerce observers see 
the total as topping this prewar high by 
several hundred thousand before the 
movement ends. Small business now 
accounts for something like nine-tenths 
of all firms and corporations—those 
with fewer than four employees fur- 
nishing 88 per cent of the new ventures. 
More than 700,000 new enterprises 
came into being during the past two 
years. New incorporations averaged 
over 11,000 a month for the first 10 
months of 1946, as compared with 6,000 
a month during the latter half of 1945. 
Preponderance of retail firms among 
these entrants show that this is essen- 


tially a “grassroots” movement. A 
store is the traditional recourse of the 
person of limited means. 

To what extent are all these gains 
likely to endure? Let’s look at the 
record. The number of discontinued 
businesses reached a maximum in 1942, 
fell to a minimum in 1944, rose a bit 
in 1945, will drop soon to a new low 
if the 1946 rate is kept up. Few con- 
cerns have failed of late. The 1,130 
insolvencies for the entire year of 
1946 were in sharp contrast to the 
14,768 which occurred during the year 
1939, 

Analysis of Dun’s Insolvency Index 
in connection with the most recent 
failure figures leads us to expect a 
substantial increase within the next 
couple of years. If previous experience 
is borne out, the increase will be at 
least a threefold one. But the failure 
curve since 1932 has been depressed 
by the clamping down of rigid com- 
mercial credit formulas that followed 
the year’s bankruptcy peak and the 
banking debacle of 1933. As it became 
harder to borrow money and to get 
goods on credit, it became harder to 
fail. 

Credits to consumers are relaxing, 
however. Merchants today, particu- 
larly in the retail field, are actively 
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gliciting credit customers, despite a 
general decline in collections. 

Inventory readjustments must also 
be reckoned with. The previous post- 
war die-off resulted largely from 
drastic devaluation of swollen inven- 
tories. A like danger now impends. 
Inventories rose some $4 billion dur- 
ing June, July, August, and September, 
1946, of which increase wholesale and 
retail businesses accounted for more 
than half. This pace is at the rate of 
100 per cent a year. 

Emphasis upon small business loans 
during the past 10 years (which un- 
doubtedly helped to keep down the 
number of discontinuances) is giving 
way to a tightening in bank credit, 
accompanied by firmer interest rates. 
A sellers’ market for credit, after a 
12-year buyers’ market, is expected by 
Murray Shields, economist and vice 
president of the Bank of the Man- 
hattan Company. Among the causes 
will be keener business competition 
and a strong demand for bank money 
to finance a new high in consumer 
credit.* 

In certain small capital fields, the 
number of new concerns has already 
reached, or is rapidly approaching, the 
saturation point. Particularly are radio 
and appliance stores multiplying at a 
perilous rate. Other quarters are more 
promising. The independent retail 
food business, according to President 
Nathan Cummings of the Consolidated 
Grocers Corporation, is stronger today 
than at any time since the advent of 
the chain stores. The number of inde- 
pendent food stores in operation in the 
United States is more than 11 times 
the number of chain store units. 

In general, competition from chains 
or other major groups need not be 





*See “Inflation and the Money Market,” by Murray 
Shields. THE MANAGEMENT Review, December, 
1946, p. 532, 
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reckoned as a primary menace to 
present individual enterprise. During 
1941-45 the failure rate and the liability 
average showed a divergence that 
favored the small business to a marked 
degree. The few concerns failing were 
mainly on the higher levels. This was 
peculiarly the case at the end of 1946. 

Study of a 90-year country-wide 
business perspective is revealing. The 
small firm now appears to have a better 
chance of survival than at any time 
since the mid-nineteenth century. The 
panic of 1857 has never been equaled 
in severity, judging by both size and 
rate of failures; yet its effects seem to 
have been felt by large and small firms 
alike. The same was true, to a lesser 
degree, in the ’73 panic and the 1932-33 
depression. Today the average liability 
is as 25 to 1 to the failure rate, com- 
pared with 1% to 1 in 1932. 

The extension of factoring credit to 
solvent concerns of lesser caliber, 
coupled with a rising price curve, has 
further supported the recent small 
business comeback. Such credit may, 
as formerly, cushion a possible depres- 
sion. 

A feature of the prevailing inde- 
pendent enterprise movement is the 
rise in number of business transfers. 
These have nothing to do with the 
figures for new, discontinued, or in- 
solvent businesses, and are almost 
wholly confined to concerns of modest 
resources. More people are buying 
little businesses than ever before. 

As in real estate, it has been a 
seller’s market. Many persons with 
inadequate experience have been rush- 
ing to get into trade at inflated values. 
Public and political sentiment, backed 
by GI-Loan: funds, has offered moral 
and financial support. There will be 
more failures and  discontinuances 
among businesses purchased than 
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among those newly started, because the 
seeds of failure are already planted in 
a concern which has been bought at 
too high a price. All the small loan 
departments of banks and government 


Can American Labor Defeat the Communists? 


ODAY more than a dozen national 
unions and a much larger but in- 
determinate number of local unions in 
America are under Communist con- 
trol. Not only have the Communists 
achieved a position in the labor move- 
ment which no “outsiders” have ever 
come close to reaching before, but by 
virtue of the strategic location of Com- 
munist-held unions in our economy—in 
communications industries, transporta- 
tion, manufacturing and metal mining 
—they make up a power bloc within the 
nation which has much wider implica- 
tions than their numbers may suggest. 
There are many reasons which 
explain why the- Communists have 
reached their present eminence in the 
labor movement. First, and most im- 
portant perhaps, is the fact that they 
have run for office and presented their 
programs, not as Communists but as 
militant trade-unionists. The Commu- 
nists, with very few exceptions, have 
operated under some form of disguise. 
They have frequently presented them- 
selves as progressives, anti-fascists, 
anti-militarists, patriots, international 
cooperators, and, always, as simple 
direct-actionists whose only loyalty is 
to the workers. Their disguise has 
been made most effective by their oppo- 
nents in and out of the labor movement 
and by opponents of trade unionism. 
During the 1937 steel strike, for 
example, anti-union elements widely 
charged that the strike was a Commu- 
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agencies will not avail to save an 
inexpertly managed business that has 
cost too much to begin with, 

By Witt1am = Horp_ Hittygr 
Forbes, March 1, 1947, p. 20:2. 


nist operation. It was not, though 
some Communists were involved in it. 
The leaders of that strike were cate- 
gorized as “reds.” They were not. On 
that occasion, and on many similar oc- 
casions before and since, promiscuous 
red-baiting has served the Communist 
purpose admirably. Workers, who 
know full well that Philip Murray is 
not a Communist, are made to feel that 
all red-baiting is unfounded and-is mo- 
tivated solely by anti-union sentiments, 
when they hear the Murrays charged 
with Communist affiliations. There 
have been so many phony cries of 
“Wolf! Wolf!’ when there was no 
wolf, that union members, who must 
themselves do most of the job.on the 
Communists if it is ever to be done, 
have an understandable difficulty in get- 
ting excited about it. Thus, by assum- 
ing a protective coloration of their own, 
and by having everything new or force- 
ful in the labor movement blanketed 
as “red,” the Communists acquire the 
invaluable asset of near-immunity from 
identification. 

With it they work like beavers. They 
distinguish themselves as laborers in 
the union vineyard. They never miss a 
meeting, never fail to speak on a ques- 
tion, never shirk an unpleasant or 
onerous task, never exhibit timidity on 
a picket line or in a conference with 
management. In short, they appear to 
be the most active, most interested 
people in the union. 


The Management Review 
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Only in extraordinary periods of 
crisis do substantially more than 10 per 
cent of union members have a suffi- 
ciently active interest in union affairs 
to appear regularly at meetings. In 
such circumstances, a small Communist 
fraction, expert in parliamentary pro- 
cedure, highly disciplined, aware of 
where it is going, can exercise tre- 
mendous and disproportionate influ- 
ence. Many a union meeting has made 
vital policy decisions late at night after 
most of the people who attended have 
been worn out by protracted debate 
and gone home. And the decisions 
have been the decisions the Commu- 
nists wanted because their group stayed 
on, deferring adjournment by one de- 
vice or another for the very purpose of 
thinning the house until they could 
dominate it. 

This is the problem that Roger Bald- 
win, executive director of the American 
Civil Liberties Union, was concerned 
with when he suggested that one of the 
ways for handling Communists in the 
labor movement might be for unions to 
make a rule to end all meetings by nine 
o'clock and to decide all policy ques- 
tions and elections by referendum vote 
of the entire membership. 

That would certainly cramp the Com- 
munists’ style, but it would hardly be 
enough to confine them to the limited 
place in the labor movement to which 
the workers would themselves relegate 
them if these workers had the facts. 
The first requisite for fighting Com- 
munism, therefore, is fact. What is 
called for is an end of indiscriminate 
red-baiting, especially in the series of 
Congressional committees which have 
sought to make political capital out of 
calling everybody with whose views 
they have disagreed a Communist. 
Such haphazard and vicious name-call- 
ing has hurt two non-Communists for 
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every Communist it has affected. And 
it has discredited and debased, in the 
eyes of decent people in and out of the 
labor movement, the very necessary 
work of identifying Communists. 
What is also needed is a democrati- 
zation of the unions in which the Com- 
munist leadership suppresses all oppo- 
sition. In safeguarding the rights of 
individual members, public policy must 
guarantee the full rights of citizenship 
in and out of labor unions. The Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union, sensitive to 
the rights of individuals and to the 
rights of the organizations which indi- 
viduals join for their mutual benefit, 
has carefully drafted a bill which would 
amend the Wagner Act to provide for 
union democracy. The passage of that 
measure, or one which would achieve 
the same purpose, would be a powerful 
blow to the Communist forces. For, 
while the Communists use the freedom 
of Democracy to win control of unions, 
nothing threatens their retention of that 
control so much as the democratic prac- 
tices which they immediately seek to 
extirpate once they have the power. 
There is one very great contribution 
which employers can make to the elim- 
ination of Communist influence in the 
union with which they deal. It will 
require a basic change in their attitude 
toward unionism. They have long 
looked with disfavor—and that disfavor 
has been easily communicated to their 
workforce—upon the employee who has 
seemed to take a too-active interest in 
unionism. This has encouraged the 
natural apathy in most workers toward 
internal union affairs. The worker has 
paid his dues, heeded his union’s strike 
calls, followed its orders, but stayed 
away from monthly meetings. These 
same employers often fail to see ‘their 
own inconsistency when they later 
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complain that the union with which 
they deal is run by a minority of their 
employees who are likely to be Com- 
munists. ‘f employers will recognize 
the connection between the Communist 
problem and their hostile attitude 
toward any active unionists, they can 
help a great deal toward getting wider 
member participation in union affairs. 

If the growing tide of Communist 
power in the labor movement is to be 
turned, the public has two great respon- 
sibilities. It must first see that unions 
are not broken by hasty, ill-considered, 
or dubiously motivated legislation 
passed in a mood of hysteria engen- 





dered by strikes. Breaking established 
union institutions would drive the 
American labor movement underground 
and deliver it lock, stock, and barrel to 
the Communist Party. 

Finally, and most important, there 
exists the public obligation, which no 
citizen can escape, to prevent another 
depression. With their present re- 
sources, give the Communists national 
unemployment on anything like the 
scale of the early ’30s and they will use 
it to seize more than part of the labor 
movement. 

By MERtyN S. PitzeLe. The Atlan- 
tic Monthly, March, 1947, p. 27:6. 


Point of Information 
A’ WASHINGTON’S midtown Fourteenth Street and Pennsylvania Avenue 


works America’s No. 1 find-the-answer man. 


He knows who can answer 


any question of fact under the functions of the government. But he doesn’t know 
who can answer this puzzler: why thousands of business men come to Washington 
believing they must establish all manner of furtive or complicated contacts to get 


public information. 


The ingrained notion persists to “see the Congressman” or some fixer-for-a- 
fee. Consequently, business men’s hours and dollars are wasted every day. 
The business man—or anyone else—can arrive in Washington and in 10 minutes 


reach the U. S. Information Service with a briefcase full of questions, 


Within 


a few minutes he can fire away at Malcolm Morrow, Chief of the Public Inquiries 


Division of the Service, or one of his 37 workers. 


Within a few minutes he will 


know precisely, authoritatively, and without even the cost of a highball, who has the 
full data he wants and where it is, with room number. 

Malcolm Morrow and the Information Service are the key to hundreds of 
federal experts who have the answers in their specialized fields. And the special- 
ized fields cover the range of American business and American affairs completely. 

The U. S. Government Manual (Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., $1) is considered by Morrow the 
best reference source to help the business man keep out of Washington. It is 
revised twice a year and gives the latest listing of Washington and field offices 


of all government units. 


If this fails, or if a personal talk with some authority on the subject is desired, 
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call or see Malcolm Morrow. His telephone number is Executive 3300, Branch 780. 

The Public Inquiries Division of the U. S. Information Service is also respon- 
sive to mail inquiries. Make the questions as specific as possible. Several copies 
of the letter will help—will enable the Service to send one to each of several 
experts on different angles of the question. 

Established as a centrally located clearinghouse for the legions of generally 
frenzied, frantic business men whom the war effort brought to Washington, 
Morrow’s unit now handles about 1,600 requests for information daily (300 to 
400 of them personal calls). Only about 200 of these come from business men. 
The reason there aren’t more, Morrow thinks, is that few business men even 
know of the existence of the information in the government’s keeping. And even 
fewer know how to get it easily, cheaply, and quickly. ; 

—Kiplinger Magazine 1/47 
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Start Being a Good Neighbor Before Your Plant Moves 


ARRYING out a successful pro- 

gram of plant-community rela- 
tions involves two things: (a) thor- 
ough exploration of media and methods, 
and (b) their consistent use in the 
light of general principles that apply 
to all kinds of public relations activity. 
Some important considerations here 
include : 


1. Proper Attitude. Everything you 
do in the community relations field 
should be done in an atmosphere of 
good will and good citizenship. 

2. Proper Timing. A radio network 
once made a presidential speech wait 
for air time, so a world’s series game 
could be finished out. Hit people 
with your message only at a time when 
they will be interested in what you 
have to say. 

3. Audience Appeal is related to 
timing, but involves such matters as 
remembering that an employee’s family 
influences his thinking and should be 
“included in’ many appeals. 

4. Choice of Media should reflect a 
realistic appraisal of those that people 
will read or listen to—not only those 
you prefer yourself. 

5. Proper Emotional Level. Talk 
and serve at the beer level to people 
who prefer beer to champagne. 


First steps are of vital importance. 
Get off on the right foot. In staging 
a press conference in a new town, for 
example, let local interests extend the 
invitation and introduce you. 

Paid advertising in local newspapers, 
and bought time over local air, in addi- 
tion to car cards and other local media, 
are occupying an increasingly impor- 
tant place in plant-city public relations 
programs. Almost any activity of a 
community program can be given wider 
public acceptance, or be fixed in the 
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public mind, through the use of planned 
plant-city advertising. 

While the local newspapers are prob- 
ably your best formal medium for an 
announcement of record, other media 
have an important place in any com- 
munity relations picture. It’s a sound 
final principle to use every medium of 
communication with the home town 
public that you can afford, at the same 
time remembering that opinion-forming 
advertising in newspapers is the rifle- 
shot technique that can pace all your 
other efforts to get a real platform of 
human understanding between your 
organization, its employees, and your 
plant’s home public. 

The check list that follows covers 
specific examples of community rela- 
tions in action. Go over this list with 
your executive group and make sure all 
the bases are covered. The natural 
interests of many of your top people 
will carry them ahead in these activi- 
ties, particularly if they are encouraged 
by your own example and approbation. 
This can help materially in construct- 
ing an orderly program for your com- 
munity relations, founded on your 
operating philosophy, and opinion re- 
search as necessary preliminary steps. 

1. Company (or individual em- 
ployee) leadership in specific commu- 
nity betterment projects, for example: 


Airport.—The president of the Fred- 
erick Hart & Company, Poughkeepsie, 
helped Poughkeepsie obtain complete 
airport facilities. 

Zoning.—Revere Copper & Brass has 
distributed over 1,200,000 copies of a 
booklet of some 48 pages, entitled You 
and Your Neighborhood. 

Hospital—Ecusta Paper Corporation 
was a leader in the drive to build a hos- 
pital in Brevard, North Carolina. 

Community Advancement.—American 
Rolling Mill Company helped finance a 
new home for the American Legion in 
Middletown, Ohio. 
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2. The company’s relation with the 


family : 


With employees’ wives—Reports on 
how the firm is getting along, mailed to 
employees’ homes; open house celebra- 
tions; regular guided tours; full infor- 
mation on what the company makes, 
where it goes, its importance. 

With the younger generation.—Recre- 
ation center for both adults and children 
(made from a former boys’ camp pur- 
chased by Ecusta Paper Corporation) ; 
free musical instruction for interested 
children; children’s chorus; baseball 
diamond for children; school board 
service; trade and business school work. 


3. Employee knowledge of the com- 
pany : 
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Cook’s tour of plant employees 
through office and vice versa; display of 
finished product in action or products 
which the firm’s product makes; ex- 
planation by supervisors of, and use of, 
the product being made; house maga- 
zine; plant bulletin; letters from presi- 
dent ; plant visit by president; slide films 
or movies; company’s war history; 
company’s projects for the future. 





4. Community knowledge of com- 


pany: 


Plant tours. 


5. The boss in the community (tak- 


ing off the brass hat) : 


Does he shop locally as far as pos- 
sible? Does he know his barber, garage- 
man, the taxi driver, on more than a 
“good morning” basis? 

Does he have a swimming pool that 
a maximum of neighborhood children 
can and do use on special days? 

How many employees does he know? 
With how many has he talked on mat- 
ters other than the company’s business? 
Does he have an “open door” through 
which no one ever passes—or does he 
think it is his responsibility to get people 
to come to him? 

Has he helped the town to get needed 
service businesses (for reasons beyond 
the profit involved) ? 


6. Civic clubs and charitable drives: 


In how many do company officials 
actively participate, not only by attend- 
ance, but through service as officers and 
committeemen, or as fund raisers? 


By Frep Rupce. Advertising & 


Selling, March, 1947, p. 111:3. 


Lobbyist? Not Me 


OCTOR, lawyer, or Indian chief—someone’s looking out for your interests on 


Capitol Hill. 


The ancient profession of trying to influence legislation in Congress has taken 
on new dignity now that its existence is recognized by law. 


Almost 400 people have hastened to register with the clerks of the House and 
Senate under the Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act, New signatures are show- 
ing up on the record books at the rate of 20 a day. 

So far the “social register” of lobbyists numbers such diverse organizations as 
the C.I.O. Maritime Committee, the National Association of Manufacturers, the 
American Medical Association, the Arabian-American Oil Co., and the True 
Order of Perfect Mutual Aid for Unveiling the Universe. 

Few of the registrants want to admit they’re “lobbyists.” They attach notes 
to their questionnaires pointing out that they’re really administrative officials, legal 
advisers, or economic consultants; that only a small part of their time is spent 
influencing legislation. About half of those who've filed up to now explain they 
don’t believe they’re required to do so under the law, but just want to be com- 
pletely above-board. 

“Washington has never been so full of non-lobbyists,” a Congressman mused 
as he thumbed through the forms on file with the House clerk. 

Sixty-nine union officials have thus far filed with Congress. The railway labor 
groups are represented by 12 men, the Post Office clerks and other postal workers 
by nine, The salaries of these labor lobbyists compare favorably with the sums 
doled out by industry for Capitol representation. Henry J. Roesch gets $21,000 
annually as executive vice president of the Foremen’s League, while Harry See is 
down for $14,800 as national legislative representative of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. 


—The Wall Street Journal 1/15/47 
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Management Looks at Compulsory Arbitration 


N CONSIDERING compulsory 

arbitration as a method of settling 
labor-management disputes, Congress 
is moving in an area where feelings 
run high. Management and labor men 
oppose compulsion on grounds ranging 
from “totalitarian” to “impractical—it 
would weaken free collective bar- 
gaining.” 

A Factory survey of 100 top execu- 
tives in 100 plants shows, however, 
that if Congress requires arbitration 
as a method of settling disputes, it 
might work if its use is definitely re- 
stricted. Arbitration of disputes over 
the meaning of terms in existing con- 
tracts would be practicable if Congress 
should require it, say 89 per cent of 
the executives. But arbitration of 
wage structure questions, or to decide 
terms other than wages of new con- 
tracts, would not work, say over- 
whelming majorities. 

Similarly, if Congress should re- 
quire all collective bargaining contracts 
to provide arbitration as a terminal 
point for disputes, it might work in 
limited applications, Factory's survey 
shows. Sixty-five per cent of the ex- 
ecutives polled believe a law requiring 
contracts to provide arbitration would 
be practicable if it were limited to 
arbitration, at the direction of either 
party, on only the issues which exist- 
ing labor contracts provide to be 
arbitrable. Fifty-eight per cent are of 
the opinion that requiring arbitration 
by mutual agreement on any issue aris- 
ing under a contract would be prac- 
ticable. Forty-eight per cent—less than 
a majority—say it would be practicable 
to require arbitration by mutual agree- 
ment on issues arising during negotia- 
tion of a new contract. 

Requiring arbitration at the direc- 
tion of either party on any issue aris- 
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ing under a contract would not be 
practicable, say 75 per cent of the ex- 
ecutives. And requiring arbitration at 
the direction of either party on any 
issue arising during negotiation of a 
new contract would be impractical, 
according to 89 per cent. 

A limited number of labor leaders, 
queried by Factory on the same ques- 
tions at the same time, agreed with 
the management representatives that 
arbitration might work if Congress 
sharply limited the applications in 
which it would be required. Comment 
of both groups, however, revealed that, 
while arbitration within limits might 
work if Congress requires it, they 
would far rather see voluntary arbitra- 
tion extended. Many in both groups 
now have contracts that provide for 
voluntary arbitration. 

Analysis of management’s opinions 
by the size of the companies repre- 
sented shows sharp difference between 
the thinking of executives in smaller 
plants and those in larger plants. Only 
9 per cent of the executives from 
plants with more than 250 workers— 
as contrasted to 35 per cent of the 
smaller-plant men—think that requir- 
ing arbitration of questions concerning 
wage structures would work. Simi- 
larly, only 11 per cent of the big-plant’ 
executives would like to see terms 
other than wages in new contracts sub- 
mitted to arbitration—but almost one- 
half (45 per cent) of the smaller-plant 
group approve arbitration of such 
questions. 

When it comes to the administration 
of arbitration boards, the largest single 
group of executives answering the 
questions approves a three-man board, 
selected by mutual agreement of the 
company and union, and acting only in 
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the dispute for which it was named. 
Comment on the three-man _ board 
shows that many believe the most prac- 
tical method of selecting the board is 
to have management and the union 
each select one arbitrator, and the two 
chosen arbitrators name the third man. 
Three-man boards—whether all arbi- 
trators are neutral, or one is a special- 
ist from management, a second from 
labor, and the third neutral or repre- 
senting the public—are particularly 
favored for disputes over terms of 
new contracts. 

Selection by mutual agreement or by 
a method mutually agreed on is over- 
whelmingly favored. Eighty-four per 
cent of the executives believe the two 





parties should mutually agree on the 
selection of arbitrators for disputes 
arising under a contract. If the two 
parties cannot agree, then the U. S. 
Conciliation Service, the Department 
of Labor, a state board, or the Ameri- 
can Arbitration Association should 
break the deadlock, executives. say, 

A large majority (73 per cent) say 
the arbitration board should act only 
on the dispute for which it was selected, 
Formation of a permanent board to act 
on all questions arising under a con- 
tract, or in negotiation of a new con- 
tract, is favored by less than 25 per 
cent of each group. 

Factory Management and Mainte- 
nance, March, 1947, p. 66:5. 


Good Relations Begin at the Front Desk 
HE VISITOR to Unitcast Corporation, Toledo, is handed a printed greeting 


and plant guide that reads: 


WELCOME TO UNITCAST 
Mr. 


WE WANT YOU to know how genuinely pleased we are that you called, 
believe your visit will benefit our continual effort to improve. 
Please make yourself comfortable until Mr. 


for we 


can be notified. If you are not received promptly or informed there will be a slight delay, 


do not hesitate to ask the operator to announce 
Meanwhile, the following pages of this 


ou again. 
older evil furnish you with some interesting 


information about our Unitcast family or suggest to you another individual to contact while 


you are here. 


Inside this Unitcast folder are pictures of the company’s three plants, addresses 
and telephone numbers, a description of products made at the individual plants, 
lists of personnel and their titles, a “Memorandum Corner for Your Notes and 
Sketches,” a map of Toledo with enlargements of plant locations. 

This helpful folder effectively uses the “you” point of view to promote friendly 


relations. 


—Factory Management and Maintenance 11/46 








AMA GENERAL MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE 


A Conference on General Management will be held by the 
American Management Association on Wednesday and Thursday, 


June 11 and 12, at the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, New York City. 
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Office Management 


The Outlook for Office Unionization 


HY ARE office workers becom- 

ing more and more interested in 
unionization? The answer, obviously, 
is a simple economic one: Office sal- 
aries have not kept pace with plant 
wages. Further, office salaries have 
not kept pace with cost-of-living in- 
creases. 

But other factors are also affecting 
the unionization of white-collar em- 
ployees, by bringing about sharp 
changes in the attitudes of these work- 
ers. They are: 

1. Narrowing of the gap between 
wage and salary considerations which 
made office positions preferable to 
plant work. Many advantages, such 
as paid sick leave, vacation benefits, 
etc., which were formerly restricted to 
office personnel are now given to fac- 
tory workers. 

2. Lack of uniformity in salary 
rates for comparable positions. 

3. Failure of salary rates to keep 
pace with wage rates percentally. 

4. Failure on part of management 
to utilize the highest skill possessed by 
an employee. 

5. Failure on the part of manage- 
ment to recognize and provide definite 
channels for hearing grievances of of- 
fice employees; failure to explore and 
recognize the personal needs of the 
office workers. 

6. Overemphasis on _ supervisors’ 
“production ability” and consequent 
failure to provide trained leaders or 
supervisors who are mentally and emo- 
tionally capable of dealing with the 
problems of leadership. 


Before we move to the discussion of 
our recommendations, it might be of 
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interest to present briefly the factors 
which are and will continue to be re- 
tarding influences in the office union 
movement : 

1. Office employees are by educa- 
tion and tradition “individualists” in 
dealing with their problems of work 
relationships, and they will join others 
in solving these problems only when 
they believe there is no other way. 

2. Office employees, because of their 
location ana type of work, come closer 
to management and have a fuller ap- 
preciation of management’s problems. 
They may have no immediate physical 
contact with top-management, yet they 
think of themselves as being in the 
management area. 

3. Office employees associate with 
the union movement the use of physi- 
cal force and pressure methods. By 
temperament, experience, environment, 
education, and choice, office workers 
prefer to rely on reason, persuasion 
and “talking it out.” The average of- 
fice employee who sees an opportunity 
to promote contact with management 
through the union fears such contact 
will not be made on traditional bases 
of discussion but will degenerate into 
the use of force and “ultimatums.” 

4. Though the gap between office 
and plant worker is narrowing as re- 
gards conditions of work, there are 
many who still place great emphasis 
and importance on the “prestige” of 
office work. 

5. More promotions are made ‘rom 
the ranks of office workers into the 
ranks of management than are made 
from the plant. 

6. Office work continues to be less 
repetitive than factory work. 
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7. Office workers try to determine 
what a union can do for them that 
they themselves cannot do, what a 
union can accomplish which cannot 
otherwise be accomplished. The unions 
claim that they can get an audience 
with management and present and set- 
tle problems which the employees, in- 
dividually, or even collectively, cannot 
hope to settle without the fear of 
managerial retaliation. Here again, 
two possible conclusions may be 
drawn: (1) In those companies where 
management recognizes the problems 
of employment and does something 
about them, there will be no union. 
(2) In those companies where real or 
imagined problems exist, unsolved and 
unrecognized, there probably will be 
unions. 

What to Do? Here, in brief, are 
some recommendations : 

1. Establish uniformity of salary 
rates for comparable types of work. 
This would require complete job analy- 
sis, job classification, job evaluation, 
and establishment of minimum and 
maximum salary rates for each class. 

2. Upgrade your employees to their 
highest skill based on a predetermined 
plan which provides for training for 
promotion, merit rating, annual review 
of employees by management, and 
annual reporting through “personnel 
accomplishment form” of added edu- 
cational accomplishments of employees, 
etc. 

3. Recognize seniority rights as re- 
gards certain privileges such as vaca- 
tions, layoffs, leaves of absence. 
Seniority should be considered but it 
should not be the sole factor of pro- 
motion. 

4. Train supervisors for leadership 
with emphasis on ability to handle 
disciplinary actions, counseling, han- 
dling grievances, and in setting “the 
example” by conduct. 
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5. Eliminate the fear on the part 
of the employee that he will be “fired” 
if he voices opposition to rules and 
regulations, treatment by supervisors, 
etc. 


6. Do not take for granted that you 
will continue to receive the loyalty and 
support of office workers because they 
are in the “front office crowd.” Good 
working conditions and special benefits 
will not by themselves produce satis- 
faction. In the final analysis they must 
be correlated with adequate pay and 
opportunities. 


In conclusion, let us consider the 
three questions which office managers 
are asking themselves about the future 
of white-collar unionization: 

Will the unionization of office per- 
sonnel continue on a much wider scale? 
Yes. The unions have made up their 
minds to go after the office workers and 
they are ready to capitalize on any 
weakness or discontent that may exist. 

Will the unionization of office per- 
sonnel be on a restricted basis or a 
generally wide area? The unionization 
of office personnel will be on selected 
basis. Some companies will be union- 
ized, while others will not. Some 
industries and some companies, where 
it is known low salary rates exist, will 
be particularly vulnerable. Those will 
be organized first. The fact that office 
unionization has not moved faster is 
not due to any change in the unions’ 
plans, or any change in basic conditions. 
It is due to the fact that experienced 
organizers have been busy working on 
plant problems, handling strikes, and 
guiding the industrial unionization. 
They have no intention, it seems, of 
dropping their offige unionization plans. 
Offices whose plants are organized will 
be among the first to be tackled. Many 
of them are already unionized. Sta- 
tistically, however, the extent of office 
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ynionization, to date, is relatively small. 

When will the real activity in office 
unionization take place? The answer 
can only be speculative. It is my 
opinion that union activity will increase 
over the next two years, reaching its 
maximum effectiveness about that time. 
This will be facilitated if we go into 
more inflationary pressures with rising 
costs and if management does not 
volunteer to study and do something 
about the “office worker.” The office 
worker knows the plant employees are 
getting increases and have been getting 
them over the past five years. The 
ofice worker knows that through in- 


able purchasing guide. 


18 inches. 
Save time in procuring it. 


the cards. 


familiar with the model. 


ribbons for wear and performance. 


will be in the plant. 


wish a machine for outside use. 
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creased cost of living, increased taxes 
and increased cost of “relaxation,” he 
is being squeezed. If nothing happens 
in his case, his reasoning will eventually 
follow the shortest distance between 
two points and he will reason that 
organization is the answer. The unions 
are bringing this fact home to the 
office workers in their public relations 
releases, pamphlets and printed mate- 
rial. They all carry the same theme— 
more money through organization. 

From an address by Harry L. Wylie 
before the 27th Annual Conference of 
the National Office Management Asso- 
ciation. 


Good Machine Use and Control 


Y the use of a card index that contains information on each of the many 
business machines in its plant, Conmar Products Corporation, Newark, N. J., . 
facilitates the location of any piece of office equipment at a moment’s notice and 
affords data regarding wear, condition, and performance that constitutes a valu- 


The 4 x 6 inch index cards that the firm designed especially for this file 
include the name of the manufacturer of the particular machine, its cost, date 
received, and the department or individual to whom it is assigned. 

Important characteristics of the machine are noted—e.g., for a typewriter, 
whether elite or pica type, and the width of the plate, whether 10, 11, 12, 15, or 
When a definite type of machine is needed immediately, these details 


Details relating to repairs, including the name of the individual calling for 
service, and the condition and performance of the machine, are also entered on 
Service contracts are likewise noted, or the concern to be called for 
servicing if a contract does not exist. Such information not only affords a basis 
for intelligent purchasing but also helps to determine the type of maintenance 
that is most economical and satisfactory. 

Separate index cards show the method of threading ribbons for each type- 
writer, or other machine information of value to an operator who may be un- 
Details entered on these cards as a guide for use 
in.ordering include make of ribbon, width, color, and degree of inking. Such 
data saves time in ordering and also provides an effective means of judging 


Conmar executives are provided with portable dictating machines that make 
it easy for them to handle important dictation at home in the evening or on the 
train when they are taking out-of-town business trips. 

This arrangement has been beneficial in encouraging flexible habits in dictat- 
ing, eliminating the danger that other important work will be sidetracked if the 
service of a stenographer is tied up at a set time when the executive knows he 
The knowledge that dictating may be done conveniently at 
any time through outside use of portable equipment thus furthers the most efficient 
organization of time in the plant by both the executive and his secretary. 

Use of the portable equipment is made entirely flexible. 
use it consistently while others resort to it only occasionally. Executives notify 
the office manager, who keeps a record of location of the machines, when they 


Some executives 


—Jonn LauGuLIn in Office Management and Equipment 12/46 
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Selection, Training, and Turnover Among File Clerks 


A RECENT survey conducted by the Office Management Association of Chicago 

among 40 companies employing from one to 25 file clerks reveals that the 
outstanding problems regarding this group of workers are the short supply of file 
clerks, rapid turnover, and a generally poor attitude on the part of these workers 
toward their jobs. 

Asked about their educational requirements for the job, 84 per cent of the 
companies indicated that their file clerks must be high school graduates; 12 per 
cent require more than high school education; 4 per cent, less than high school. 
Fewer than half the companies—47 per cent—require that applicants have previous 
experience. 

“If you have no special requirement, how do you select file workers ?”, was the 
next question. Seventeen per cent base selection on a personal interview; 7 per 
cent hire “anyone who will take the job” ; the remainder did not reply. 

In 32 per cent of the offices file workers are trained by the supervisor ; 33 per 
cent train file clerks on the job; 28 per cent indicated that their clerks are trained 
at filing schools. 

Sixty per cent report that the rate of turnover among file clerks is high; fully 
50 per cent report that the attitude of their file workers toward their jobs is 
unfavorable. The survey revealed that in most cases where there is a poor attitude 
toward the filing job there is also a high rate of turnover; where the attitudes of 
these clerks are good, it is because filing is a promotional step and the job outlook 
is favorable. It was also noted that only a very small number of companies (7 per 


cent) are changing their filing systems and policies in an effort to defeat high 
turnover. 


Retraining on the Dvorak Keyboard 


HE average typist’s fingertips, according to NOMA News, travel from 12 

to 20 miles a day on the standard keyboard, as compared to only one mile a day 
on the simplified Dvorak keyboard. On the standard keyboard only 59 words 
can be typed without lifting the fingers from the home row, whereas the new 
arrangement of the same row makes it possible to type 3,000 words. 

NOMA further reports that the output of 14 Navy Department typists who 
were retrained on Dvorak’s simplified machines went up almost three-quarters— 
making possible a savings of $133 a month through increased production, in return 
for an investment of only $52.52 to retrain each worker.* A similar retraining 
program has been undertaken by the Army. 


Of interest to companies that may be contemplating a switch to the more . 


efficient method is the report by American Business that the Dvorak keyboard 
may be obtained on any new typewriter for a slight extra charge, or an old type- 
writer can be inexpensively converted to the simplified keyboard. 


* Copies of the AMA study, Experience in Retraining on the Dvorak Keyboard, are available 
from the Association at $.50 for members, $.75 for non-members. - 


Mail Sorter 


SPACE- and time-saving rotary mail sorter has recently been designed by 
Carroll Stevenson, office manager of the Dictaphone Corporation, 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York, N. Y. The sorter consists of a base three feet square 
and three feet high, which is used as a store cupboard, surmounted by a cylindrical 
sorter having 96 compartments. The sorter will not be manufactured by Dicta- 
phone Corporation, but Mr. Stevenson will be pleased to send a complete descrip- 

tion and plan to anyone interested. 
—NOMA News 11/46 
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Counterproposals to Union Demands 


HETHER the labor contract to 

be negotiated is a new one or a 
renewal of the old one, the union will 
have started at least a month before 
negotiations to draft its demands. 
These demands will be drawn up with 
care, thought, and plenty of aggressive 
inspiration, and. will be of such scope 
as to floor management and force it 
to the defensive. 

But if unions can plan their offenses 
in advance, so can management. The 
real expert in collective bargaining 
negotiations will have started to plan 
an aggressive course of action long 
before he sees the union proposals for 
the first time. He will be ready with 
a whole series of purposeful counter- 
proposals that will speed the pro- 
ceedings by forcing a number of 
compromises and make the bargaining 
conference a two-team show, as _ it 
should be. 

The company’s list of counter- 
proposals can include any number of 
protective and beneficial demands that 
will fill the needs of the business. 
Because the union has obligated itself 
(in its own by-laws) to improve the 
working conditions and raise the stand- 
ard of living of its members, it can be 
pointed out to the union that, by acced- 
ing to the company’s demands, thus 
helping the business, the union is bene- 


' fiting the members as well. 


Ford’s method of bargaining is a 
case example of adroit counterpropos- 
ing. The outcome of the 1946 con- 
tract with UAW was the granting of 
an 18-cent hourly increase. Ford, 
however, insisted on having a company 
security clause in the contract which 
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would enforce union responsibility for 
unauthorized work stoppages. The 
union raised the point that this could 
easily be used as a union-busting tactic 
by management representatives or by 
any employees who were dissatisfied 
with the union. Ford thereupon got 
the union to agree that a fine of $3.00 
per day would be levied against any 
union member for his first participa- 
tion in an unauthorized walkout, and 
$5.00 a day for the second offense. 
Penalty for a third offense was to be 
discharge. This proposal was agreed 
to by the union and became a part of 
the new contract. Other company 


counterproposals included the follow- 
ing: 

A clause shall be included providing 
that the union will not attempt to or- 
ganize or accept into membership em- 
ployees in the excluded categories (in- 
spection, time, medical, first aid, labor 
relations, production clerks, executive car 
drivers, etc.), and shall deliver to the 
company commitments from the CIO to 
the effect that it will not permit any union 
chartered by it to organize or accept into 
membership employees in such categories. 

A clause shall be included that neither 
the company nor the union will interfere 
with, restrain, or coerce employees either 
to join or refrain from joining the union. 

The company proposes that the union 
present a plan . . . which will assure 
company security through exercise of 
union responsibility, which the union shop 
and checkoff have not provided; further 
that such plan provide effective guaran- 
tees against work stoppages and for in- 
creased productivity on the part of its 
members. 

The company proposes an extension 
and clarification of the clauses covering 
the prerogatives of management, includ- 
ing an understanding that all rights not 
specifically modified in the contract are 
retained by the company. 

The company proposes that the number 
of union committee men be greatly re- 
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duced and be paid by the union, (Later 
Ford proposed adjusting the allocation of 
stewards to one for each 1,000 employees 
instead of one for 250, as provided in the 
old contract.) 

The company proposes that an em- 
ployee first present his grievance verbally 
to the foreman, with an opportunity for 
the foreman to adjust it, before calling 
upon the union to intervene on his behalf. 

The company proposes that layoff pro- 
visions be modified to provide that under 
certain circumstances relating to the pro- 
ductive efficiency . . . seniority shall be 
a secondary consideration in selecting em- 
ployees to be laid off and that the primary 
consideration shall be knowledge, experi- 
ence, and ability. 

The company proposes that demotions 
shall be made first on the basis of merit 
and ability, and, where these are equal, on 
seniority. 

The company proposes that seniority 
lists shall be made up every 90 days in- 
stead of every 30 days. 

The company proposes that the section 
relating to leaves upon union request be 
amended to limit the number of em- 
ployees who can be granted such leaves to 
one for every 1,000 employees. 

The company proposes ... that no 
notices shall be distributed or posted on 
company property by the employees or the 
union except on the duly authorized bul- 
letin boards,-with all notices to be ap- 
proved and posted by the company. 

The company proposes a_ provision 
whereby the union agrees that its mem- 
bers will obey rules and regulations of 
the company as published and will recog- 
nize that the company has the right at 
any time to adopt reasonable rules and 
regulations not in conflict with the agree- 
ment. 

The company proposes a clause pro- 
viding that the umpire (in a dispute) 
shall not have power to decide any ques- 
tion .. . within the exclusive prerogative 
of the management. 

The company proposes that vacations 
be proportioned to the amount of work 
actually performed by the employee dur- 
ing the preceding year and that the 45-day 
allowance for absenteeism be reduced to 
30 days. 


Management can profit by the ex- 
ample set by the Ford Motor Company 
of making counterproposals of a posi- 
tive nature. The following are further 
suggestions for company demands, 
taken at random from published rec- 
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ords of other union-management nego- 
tiations. 

The demand for increased produc. 
tivity is the most positive demand that 
a company can make. The company 
can call for increased production jn 
several departments that have not been 
producing up to par, or the company 
can base the effective date of wage 
adjustment on the employees’ meeting 
a prescribed increase in volume of 
output. 

Management may demand the elimi- 
nation of all clauses previously con- 
ceded to the union that have proved to 
be drawbacks to the company or that 
the union has been abusing. 

Many companies who are obliged to 
send monthly or quarterly seniority 
lists in to the union office may be 
anxious to be absolved from this tedi- 
ous chore. They may try coming out 
with a flat refusal, claiming that the 
company should not be required to 
perform bookkeeping and record-keep- 
ing functions for the union that the 
union is perfectly able to do for itself. 
The union officers can easily compile 
their own data on hirings, layoffs, dis- 
charges, transfers, etc., by requesting 
the information from the personnel 
office. 

If there have been abuses of the 
union-steward system, certainly the 
company should try to eliminate them 
from the contract. The company 
should seek to limit the amount of 
union activity that the stewards may 
engage in on company time, by specify- 
ing the purposes for which they may 
spend time away from their jobs. 
Management could demand that there 
be no interruptions of production for 
purposes of dues-collecting, soliciting 
of new members, electioneering, etc. 

It is no violation of the Wagner Act 
for the company to demand that union 
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work, other than that of settling griev- 
ances, be carried on outside the plant. 
The NLRB definition of “union work” 
is “work with matters involving both 
the management and the union within 


the plant.” 


ELIZABETH B. GREENMAN. Advanced 
1946, p. 


111:9 (excerpted from a chapter in 


Management, September, 


the authors’ Getting Along with 


Unions, Harper & Brothers, New 


By Russett L. GREENMAN and 





York, 1947). 


Union Brags About Its Company 


NDER the banner headline, “We are proud to work at Waltham,” a paid 

advertisement sponsored by the American Watch Workers Union (Waltham 
Division), explains why Waltham workers feel that way. 

Recognizing that a cooperative union-management drive for greater production 
at lower unit cost is essential to the survival of the American watch industry in the 
face of Swiss competition, the union has publicly declared its intention to do its 
full part. Waltham workers have no intention of pricing themselves out of the 
market by demanding wage increases unaccompanied by increases in dollar volume 
of production; to have more, says the union, workers must produce more. 

The story of the many mutual benefits of union-management cooperation is 
told by the union in the text of the advertisement. “Working conditions are good,” 
the union declares. “The pay is good. Management understands the problems of 
labor, and labor understands the problems of management. We know that to 
‘have’ we must ‘produce’ and that that which we produce must be better than the 
product of our competitors. We are all agreed on that philosophy and have 
mutually pledged ourselves to greater production.” 

The union backs up its statement that Waltham is a good place to work by 
making specific reference to paid vacations, the pension plan, and sickness and 


accident benefits. 
—Factory Management and Maintenance 1/47 


USES Aids in Executive Placement 


T HE U. S. Employment Service is trying to increase its placements of pro- 
fessional and managerial people. Its present effort stems from wartime 
experience. 

Since 1940, there has been maintained within USES a National Roster of 
Scientific and Specialized Personnel. From this, more than 50,000 specialized 
workers were placed in key war posts—both civilian and military. Last August, 
USES established a National Clearing House, Its purpose was to provide a place- 
ment service for persons with professional, technical, or managerial ability. 

Recently USES merged the placement functions of the National Roster with 
the National Clearing House. With the cooperation of the local offices, this will 
provide a single clearing house in Washington for so-called executive-type jobs. 
Records of unfilled jobs and jobseekers will be sifted and matched if possible. 

Here’s how it works: A certain company lists with the local employment 
office an opening for a $12,000-a-year store manager. If the local office has no 
jobseeker on its rolls who could fill the bill, it sends the listing to the National 
Clearing House. Possibly in some other part of the country a person who could 
fill the job turns up at the USES local office, which then forwards his application 
to Washington. There the job opening and application will be matched. The 
parties will be brought together either personally or through correspondence. 

The National Clearing House has some 2,600 job openings. Most are in the 
$3,000-$10,000 salary range. They include jobs for store managers, architects, 
professors, production managers, engineers, social workers, press agents, hospital 


technicians, dentists, physiotherapists, and many others. 
—Business Week 12/28/46 
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Experience Under a Six-Hour Shift Clause 


URING. the ’30’s, there was 

widespread experimentation with 
round-the-clock plant operation on the 
basis of four six-hour shifts each day, 
with each employee working 36 hours 
a week. War manpower requirements 
forced the abandonment of these plans, 
but most plants where six-hour shifts 
were in effect before the war have now 
‘ reverted to them. In nearly all these 
plants, the six-hour versus the eight- 
hour shift has become a bargaining is- 
sue, with management favoring return 
to the eight-hour shift, and unions 
resisting it. 

To obtain a sampling of pro and con 
attitudes on this issue, a special field 
survey of plants in which the six-hour 
shift is in operation has been conducted 
by The Bureau of National Affairs. 
Some of the positions taken by man- 
agement and labor on this issue follow. 


PRODUCTIVITY 


Management claims the shorter 
workweek is inefficient on several 
grounds: (1) Since four, rather than 
three, tours of duty characterize the 
six-hour day, an extra shift is involved 
with its attendant delays. (2) Pro- 
ductive periods in the short shift are 
so brief—from actual start of work to 
lunch, from lunch to quitting time— 
that the worker cannot maintain “a 
level of maximum productivity” long 
enough to make it worth while. (3) 
Since workers on the short day fre- 
quently engage in other occupations— 
farming, filling station work, etc— 
during their time off, they suffer 
“chronic fatigue.” 

Against these criticisms, union offi- 
cials hold that inadequate or incompe- 
tent supervision is partially responsible 
for the production lag. They further 
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argue that management has not sup- 
ported its position with data based 
upon output and employment. 


OTHER ECONOMIES QUESTIONED 


When the six-hour day was first 
tested in a number of plants, manage- 
ment hoped for certain economies over 
and above the productivity increases 
expected from the short work period. 
For example, it was thought that shifts 
would be so short as to require no 
time out for lunch. Similarly, some 
firms believed no night shift differen- 
tial would be necessary. Management 
learned, however, that the lunch period 
is required, and that not only one but 
two “night” shifts, in certain instances, 
must be paid differentials if sufficient 
manpower is to be attracted to them. 
Even so, the four shifts in these cases 
are not perfectly balanced, and the 
savings expected from full use of plant 
facilities around the clock have not 
materialized. 


The union answer to these arguments 
is simply that management had little 
ground for anticipating economies of 
this nature. Night work, labor says, 
remains night work on any type of 
schedule, and a six-hour stretch is too 
long a time to expect employees to 
work without some refreshment. Un- 
balance between shifts is not restricted 
to the short workday, the unions add, 


but also characterized eight-hour, three-* 


shift operations in the same plants. 


LAYOFFS: MAIN UNION CONCERN 


Fear of layoffs eliminating up to 25 
per cent of the workforce is the main- 
spring of the union argument. If the 
hours of each shift were increased 
from six to eight, labor leaders assert, 
an entire shift would be eliminated. 
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This, they continue, would not only 
mean unemployment to one-quarter of 
the workforce, but would result. in 
downward pressures upon the pay 
scales of the remaining employees— 
through competition from jobless 
workers. 
EMPLOYEE ATTITUDES SPLIT 


The unions do not have undivided 
support in their opposition to a return 
to the eight-hour day. Many employees, 
feeling secure against possible layoff 
because of their high seniority, are at- 
tracted by the increased take-home pay 
that comes with a longer day. Such 
workers are anxious for the overtime 
work that occasionally comes their 
way, even where the extra hours up to 
eight in one day are paid at straight- 
time rather than time and one-half 
(there is a divergence of practice in 
this regard). 

Consequently union officials carefully 
scrutinize management’s offers of over- 
time, expressing the fear that they may 
be designed to woo the workers back 
to the eight-hour day. As long as 
there are laid-off employees in depart- 
ments to which overtime is offered, it 
is not uncommon for the union to re- 
fuse—through contractual procedures 
or unofficially—to sanction the extra 
work. 

The result is that a limited group of 
employees finds itself between manage- 
ment and the union on the question of 
the six-hour day. In one plant, a 
referendum was held to settle this divi- 
sion of sentiment. The employees 
were asked to indicate by secret ballot 
their preference between the present 
six-hour day and management’s pro- 
posal of an eight-hour day. Though 
management’s offer included a wage 
increase for acceptance of the longer 
day, thus redoubling improved take- 
home pay possibilities, it was rejected. 
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FLEXIBILITY OF WORK SCHEDULES 


Management contends that the six- 
hour day 36-hour week is not suffi- 
ciently flexible for highly seasonal 
operations—and it is to a large extent 
in industries of this type that share- 
the-work schedules have made great 
appeal. Heavier workloads, say the 
employers, must be handled largely by 
increasing employment, since hours 
can at most be increased to only 42 
in a week. Similarly, reduced opera- 
tions entail layoffs because it is con- 
sidered impractical to lower working 
hours below 30 in a week. But under 
an eight-hour schedule, according to 
this argument, there is considerable 
latitude for increasing or reducing 
operations by changes in hours, leav- 
ing the size of the workforce rela- 
tively stable. This is regarded as 
the preferred way to operate, for it 
exerts less hardship upon the working 
community. 

One employer states that under the 
present system the workforce is en- 
gaged seven days per week for months 
on end during the rush season, while 
wholesale layoffs must be made during 
the slack periods. 

Union representatives counter that 
the same total number of man-hours 
is required for rush or slack seasons 
whether a plant is on six- or eight- 
hour shift schedules. The only differ- 
ence, they say, is that fewer men would 
work them if eight-hour shifts were 
resumed. As a result, the workload 
on an individual during the rush sea- 
son would be even more burdensome 
than it is now, while even fewer peo- 
ple would be employed during the 
slack seasons. 


COMPETITION IN THE LABOR MARKET 


Where the short workday is unique 
with one firm rather than common 
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practice in the area, employers com- 
plain of the type of workforce they 
are able to recruit. Other plants offer- 
ing eight hours of work per day, it is 
claimed, can choose from among better 
workers attracted by higher take-home 
pay. For this reason, the short-shift 
firm also finds itself forced to hire 
an “unduly” large proportion of 
women. Workers employed by com- 
peting plants also tend to be “steadier,” 
one employer held, in contrast to em- 
ployees taking advantage of the short 
day to spend part of their energies in 
outside pursuits. 

For these reasons, management says, 
the company must artificially raise its 
hourly rate to compete for competent 
labor, and still does not make up for 





the four hours’ difference in take-home 
pay. The switch from eight- to six- 
hour operation was made, say manage. 
ment representatives, to keep more 
people on the payroll, not to add to 
the company’s wage bill. But because 
of this pressure to adjust take-home 
pay to equal that of competitors work- 
ing eight-hour schedules, and _ because 
of union efforts to base wage demands 
on living costs rather than on simple 
hourly rate comparisons, the wage 
bill has in fact been increased by the 
reduction in hours. 

Collective Bargaining Negotiations 
and Contracts (The Bureau of Na- 
tional Affairs, Inc.), February 24, 
1947. 


Foreman Pay Practices 


F IGURES on foremen’s compensation were recently collected by the California 
Council of Personnel Management from 41 organizations operating on the 
Pacific Coast. In general, these foremen supervise from 10 to 100 workers, are 
responsible for assigning work and training workers, work overtime if necessary 
-and, as a rule, do not receive overtime compensation. With very few exceptions, 


they do not belong to unions. 


The starting rates range from a low of $175 per month to a high of $400 per 
month. The lowest regular rate paid is $175 per month, and the highest, $575 per 
month. The figures do not indicate any relationship between the size of the com- 
pany and the amount of salary paid to foremen. 

Of the 33 companies reporting on the lowest regular rates paid, the breakdown 
is as follows: Under $200, one company ; $200 to $249, seven companies ; $250-$299, 
10 companies ; $300-$349, six companies ; $350-399, six companies; $400 and over, 


three companies. 


Of the 39 firms reporting the maximum rate paid foremen, the breakdown is: 
$200-$249, two companies; $250-299, six companies; $300-$349, nine companies; 
$350-399, eight companies ; $400 and over, 14 companies. 


35 + 5 = 421, 


NDER its new wage program, paying time and one-half for the last five 
hours of a 40-hour week, the Guardian Electric Co. of Chicago attracted 152 
job applicants, effected a 50 per cent reduction in absenteeism among workers. 
Announcing the plan with the slogan “35 plus 5 equals 421%4,” Guardian reported the 
following Monday absenteeism as only 6.5 per cent as against the usual 14.5 per 
cent; the weekly absenteeism of 228 employees compared with 451 the preceding 


week. 


—Advertising & Selling 10/46 


Good judgment comes from experience; experience comes from bad judgment. 
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—aAn old Army saying (quoted in Management Briefs) 
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ome The Report to Supervisors 


sIX- 
ge- HERE are two types of reports A convincing, perhaps a serialized, state- 
ore to supervisors, or foremen’s letters. ee on” s relationship to the 
to The first is the publication issued for 2. Why management must depend upon 
use general as well as for supervisory con- the foreman’s ability. 
m sumption. It is sometimes called the 3. Why the foreman should improve 
e peg atta his handling of people and his organizing 
rk. white collar” job. It puts no great ability. 
1se emphasis upon company operations but 4, Expansions and acquired manufac- 
seeks to make its point by knitting turing facilities. 
ids 5. Business economics—from _ stock- 
le management people together through hicihdies om aniatiiedst. 
‘ announcements of promotions, of com- 6. Elements of cost—inside and outside 
Be pany expansion. The fact that this the foreman’s influence. 
he ee . 7. Increase in cost of labor and ma- 
type of publication is available to the ay 
public on request suggests that its 8. Loss of business and reasons for it. 
ns teeth are pretty well dulled. 9. Information about the company’s 
: : customers. 
‘a- : ‘ 
y The second type is labeled Strictly 10. Informational material on the end 
4, Confidential. It is the report issued uses of products. 
from the front office, sometimes over 9 Sane oe labor geattiotcn. 
2 : : : 12. Functions of service departments : 
the signature o the president, in which sales, purchasing, traffic, accounting, audit- 
company policies and programs are ing, advertising, research, industrial and 
discussed with what seems to be dis- public relations, legal, etc. 
arming candor. Some approach the 13. Good performance reports by the 
z , organization or departments of it. 
subject of labor-management relations 14. Brief, factual report of the state of 
with gloves off, slugging it out at what business by the president, as a leading 
some would consider pretty close to item each month. 
gutter level. Since, in a large organization, per- 


Halfway between is probably where sonal contacts between central man- 
the text should be beamed. It should agement and branch representatives 
not be conceived in anger, obviously. are necessarily few, some companies 
The mission of the report or news- favor an annual business dinner meet- 
letter should be constructive, pro- ing with foremen. Foremen here may 
gressive. discuss their problems and receive, 

Properly, the subject matter of a from a top official, the pitch on the 
foremen’s letter should include com- company’s operations. This formula 
pany business of interest and value to is, of course, already in use in a variety 
the foreman in his day-to-day prob- of patterns all over the country. Most 
lems. It should originate high in foremen will agree that such a meet- 
management for obvious reasons but, ing makes them feel more intimately 
where a number of plant managements a part of management. One official 
are involved, consideration should be puts the cost of such good will at $3.00 
given to the attitudes of the local ' per year per foreman. 
management so that policies as stated The physical form a report to super- 
are uniform. visors should take depends on a num- 

What subjects should be covered in ber of factors—size of the company, 
a report to supervisors? Here are a number of foremen, nature of the text, 
few suggestions: etc. While a processed newsletter is 
1. Why the foreman is management. the obvious form, care should be ex- 
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ercised to make the report visually 
attractive and the text crisp and 
readable. 

Preparation of the copy is vitally 
important. Be sure to find someone 
within the organization who can pre- 





sent the material simply and interes. 
ingly. If it isn’t read, the whole effort 
is a waste of time. 

The Score, No. 5 (Newcomb & 
Sammons, 224 East Ontario Street, 
Chicago 11, Iil.). 


Guaranteed Annual Wages: Management’s Views 


OMPANION pieces to social in- 

surance plans among CIO de- 
mands—and high on the list of union 
objectives —- are guaranteed annual 
wage plans. Union demands, plus a 
wage guarantee study sponsored by the 
White House, are boosting the pressure 
to make 1947 the year of decision on 
these worker security plans in many a 
United States industry. 

Final reports of the government 
study are not yet in, but the first install- 
ment holds that even in the heavy 
industries most subject to cyclical eco- 
nomic fluctuations substantial wage 
guarantees can be granted. They will 
not increase costs to employers by more 
than 6 per cent of payrolls, if the guar- 
antees are coordinated with existing 
systems of unemployment compensa- 
tion, says the committee. 

The committee found 196 plans in 
operation early in 1946. A majority 
guarantee workers full pay for a year. 
In addition to affording security for the 
worker, the committee adds, the plans 
achieve economies for employers be- 
cause of improved labor relations which 
bring about a “higher rate of pro- 
ductivity.” 

A survey on the subject of guaran- 
teed wages, conducted by Factory 
among 250 top executives in manu- 
facturing industries, indicates that man- 
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agement believes sweeping security 
plans are a goal attainable only through 
the cooperation of management, govern- 
ment, unions, workers, and the cus- 
tomer. 

Asked whether, under today’s con- 
ditions, they could set up guaranteed 
annual wage plans for their production 
workers, executives of 34 companies 
responded that they could; two said 
they already have such plans in opera- 
tion ; 208 said they could not ; while six 
did not reply. Mindful of the problems 
of new markets, new products, new 
methods and materials, and new com- 


petition that confront them, apparently 


few executives believe their companies 
can guarantee wages even under today’s 
conditions of high employment and 
sellers’ markets. 

Asked if anything could be done in 
their organizations to regularize em- 
ployment—whether or not they could 
guarantee year-round employment— 
more than half the executives (130) 
said something could be done; 91 indi- 
cated that nothing could be done; 29 did 
not respond. 

The 250 companies comprise a cross- 
section of American industry. None is 
among the “goldfish bowl” group of 
companies with established plans that 
are covered in almost every study of 
annual wages. 
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The 34 firms whose executives be- 
lieve guaranteed wage plans would be 
possible fall into no pattern. They are 
in themselves almost a miniature cross- 
section of industry. Ranging in size 
from less than 50 employees to more 
than 5,000, they are scattered through 
the major classifications of industry, 
from machine tool manufacturers to 
paper producers. 

Analysis of their potentialities, how- 
ever, uncovers the two major difficulties 
which face all companies considering 
guaranteed wage plans: 

1. Ten of the 34 executives qualify 
their answers by saying that their com- 
panies could guarantee an annual wage 
to workers now—but might have 
trouble meeting commitments in a de- 
pression or other emergency. 

2. Twenty of the 34 executives 
indicate that their employment is now 
stable and that little or nothing more 
could be done to steady it further. 
Several said frankly that their employ- 
ment has been steady for years; their 
workers have all the advantages of a 
guaranteed wage plan without a formal 
guarantee. 

Number one of these problems stems 
from the question, “Just what is a guar- 
antee?” Successful annual wage plans 
have been tailor-made to fit their appli- 
cations. Some guarantee a minimum 
weekly wage. Some guarantee a mini- 
mum number of weeks’ work. Limits 
of the company’s responsibility and 
“escape clauses” providing for emer- 
gencies vary. Older plans, like that of 
the Hormel Company, Austin, Minn., 
have changed in detail as they de- 
veloped. 

The survey shows that many man- 
agements are wary of guarantees that 
might break the company in a de- 
pression. Economists who have 
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studied annual wage plans emphasize 


that both management and workers 


-must see that an “escape clause” 


suspending the plan in emergencies is 
written into the plan. If it is not, de- 
velopment of annual wage plans may 
be set back years if a sharp depression 
litters the landscape with wrecked guar- 
antee plans. 

The second problem is the snag of all 
guarantee plans: An annual wage 
plan can be best applied when it is least 
needed. And when it is most needed, it 
can be least applied. Firms with steady 
employment can give guarantees easily, 
but their workers need them least. 
Where employment fluctuates, it is dif- 
ficult to guarantee even a minimum, and 
workers need it most. Similarly, with- 
in a company, it is easiest to guarantee 
annual incomes to workers with high 
seniority and trained skills, but they 
need guarantees least. It is most dif- 
ficult to guarantee wages to low- 
seniority, unskilled workers—but they 
are the people who need the plan most. 
Because of this, even the model plans 
must usually be backed up by liberal 
unemployment compensation plans. 

Though widespread adoption of an- 
nual wage guarantees seems still a long 
way in the future, there is a bright spot 
in the picture. Management is study- 
ing plans to meet the workers’ deep 
desire for steady jobs by regularizing 
employment. 

Of the 130 executives who say some- 
thing can be done to regularize em- 
ployment in their companies, 108 
suggest steps the company itself could 
take—e.g., building inventories in slack 
seasons, diversification of products, 
stockpiling, obtaining additional financ- 
ing, working more closely with cus- 
tomers. 

The government, say 79 executives, 
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can make a positive contribution. Not 
one of the 79, however, suggests a 
Washington master plan ; not one looks 
for some legislative legerdemain to 
advance worker security. Rather, 64 
suggest removing restrictions and even- 
ing the rights and responsibilities of 
labor and management. 

Workers or their unions, say 74 of 
those polled, can help by cooperating. 
Many expressed the conviction that 
workers and management must work 
together to regularize operations and 
wages and, at the same time, to increase 
productivity. How necessary this co- 
operation is has been shown in studies 
of annual wage plans. The Hormel 
plan, that of McCormick & Company of 
Baltimore, and others have been de- 
veloped in companies that have unusu- 
ally close cooperation between labor 
and management. 

The major part customers can play 
in helping industry to regularize em- 
ployment is emphasized by 78 execu- 
tives. Better planning of purchases 





and long-term buying plans, particy- 
larly by industrial purchasing agents, 
would help many firms to level em. 
ployment. 

Industry and trade associations and 
the general public both can play a 
large part, say a few more than 40 
executives in each case. 

Survey results indicate there may be 
a snowballing progress, a chain reac- 
tion as the leveling of production and 
employment in one company or one 
industry helps suppliers and customers 
level their schedules and employment, 
Each company that regularizes its em- 
ployment will help others to regularize 
theirs. 


The whole question is a challenge to 
management. Though the survey 
shows clearly that almost every citizen 
will have a part in reaching the goal 
of steady jobs, it is up to management 
to set the pace, to give the leadership. 

Factory Management and Mainten- 
ance, February, 1947, p. 79:4. 


A Club for Retired Employees 


T O PROVIDE its retiring employees with recreational facilities similar to those 
which they had enjoyed while on active duty with the company, the Falk 
Corporation, Milwaukee, has organized a special club for old-timers. 

Club rooms, situated in one of the plant buildings, are cheery and comfortable. 
Somber walls and drab furniture that typify so many men’s clubs were sidetracked 
in favor of gay wallpaper, bright drapes, and up-to-date equipment for recreation, 


including a “juke box.” 


Tuesday is the regular meeting day, and rain or shine the members are in the 
plant. Some come under their own power; others are brought from and returned 
to their homes by company cars. Though lunch is not served until noon, most of 
the members arrive at least an hour or two early. They wander through the shops 
and offices to see their old friends and make a few new ones, They know they 
are part of the organization, a very welcome part. 

After everyone has congregated and lunch has been served, the card and 
chess tables appear, and cigars light up. The club belongs to the men, and they are 


free to make the most of it. 


Several times a-year the regular meetings are transformed into very special 
events. The Christmas party is an annual function, with a Christmas tree and 
presents from the company. Every holiday, and often in between, there are special 
parties. And each summer the old-timers are entertained at an all-day picnic at the 


lake home of one of the employees. 
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—Manufacturers’ News 10/46 
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“Selling” Free Enterprise 


HE technique of “selling” free en- 

terprise in carload lots, accom- 
panied by a brass band and the waving 
of flags, is on the decline. During the 
war, love of country was a common 
denominator; patriotism lends itself 
readily to syndication. Free enterprise 
doesn’t. 

Workers today are more or less 
tone-deaf to the straight-from-the- 
mahogany-desk appeals for full pro- 
duction and the preservation of the 
democratic system. They are from 
Missouri and they want to know 
what’s in it for them. Management 
must let them know. 

You don’t let them know with five- 
dollar words and success formulas. 
You don’t do it with so-called appeals 
to reason, because the reader will get 
the idea it’s something you want ex- 
clusively for your own benefit. You 
do it with example and illustration. 
You do it by relating the man to his 
job, his job to the company and in- 
dustry, and finally to the prosperity he 
will have for himself if all the gears 
mesh. 


Here’s the wrong way: 


Two employee publications have re- 
cently been carrying articles on free 
enterprise. One series is labelled 
“Free Enterprise’ and averages two 
and one-half pages per issue. The 
language is lofty and a little patroniz- 
ing. Neither series is illustrated. 
They have this additional character- 
istic in common, as revealed by a re- 
cent check: Nobody reads either of 
them. 

The publishers should face the per- 
haps disquieting fact that nobody ever 
will read them, either. They aren’t 
presented properly. 


April, 1947 


in the Plant Publication 


Here’s the right way: 


Two other employee publications, as 
alert and progressive as the companies 
which produce them, tell of the free 
enterprise system in terms of its local 
application. The Upjohn Company, 
Kalamazoo, Mich., and the Studebaker 
Corporation, South Bend, Ind., tell 
John Doe and Mrs. John Doe and all 
the little Does what the free enterprise 
system means to them—on the job, at 
home, every day of the week, every 
week of the year. They do it in terms 
of pictures of men on the job, perform- 
ing production operations which, when 
linked together, give the employee a 
clearer idea of how he and his job fit 
into the over-all pattern. 

The material is obviously pro- 
grammed far in advance. The articles 
are pictorial, lively, simple. They don’t 
gabble about the American way of life, 
nor hammer away on_ time-worn 
themes and wearying catch-all phrases. 
They sell the free enterprise system by 
implying its merits. They do it so that 
the reader can figure things out prop- 
erly for himself. They show the light, 
and the employee finds his own way. 

These summary pointers might be of 
value: 

1. Don’t talk in general terms about 
the benefits of free enterprise unless 
you talk in local terms along with it. 
The average worker doesn’t give a 
damn about the American economic 
system except as it affects him in- 
dividually. 

2. Tell your story in pictures. The 
employee publication editor with a 
camera will be passing second base 
while the word portraitist is still select- 
ing his bat. 

3. Don’t preach and don’t get mad. 
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Employees don’t like sermonizing, and 
particularly they don’t like it from em- 
ployers. If you get mad, they'll either 
assume you're trying to sell them some- 
thing they don’t want to buy, or they’ll 
laugh at you behind your back. Or 
both. 

4. Take it easy. Don’t try to give 
your employees a college education in 
political economy in one issue. Take 
one simple theme at a time, develop it 
until it will be thoroughly understood, 





and then take up the next phase in 
the next issue. If you're handling 
your material in terms of continuing 
company operations, the pattern jg 
simple. 

5. Stay with it. Your story is end- 
less ; don’t figure you ever have it com- 
pletely told. Stay with your theme 
issue after issue. 

The Score (Newcomb & Sammons, 
Chicago). 
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“Every Man a Capiftalist’’ 


T THE Adamson Company, Inc., East Palestine, Ohio, a unique profit shar- 

ing scheme—based on the idea of having the workers get profits as if by 
unqualified right, as the owners do, on certain closely spaced dates—has not only 
solved industrial relations difficulties but has increased profits by 500 per cent 
and raised productivity. 

When the plan was being inaugurated, the Little Steel formula presented 
some difficulties; generally pay or profit-sharing increases above the allowed 15 
per cent could not be justified unless they were geared to increased production. 
To work out the problem to the satisfaction of the War Labor Board, the profit 
sharing was linked to the changing ratio of sales value of production to labor cost. 

The company opened its books to a union production committee of five and 
to an administrative committee of three white-collar workers named to coordinate 
the union committeemen and management representatives. Even the front office 
and sales forces were asked to join the union as a pre-condition of sharing in 
the profits; the lure worked where the compulsion of a closed-shop contract 
might have caused unmanageable surliness in a few white-collar individualists. 

The plan was initiated January 1, 1945, on an approximate 50-50 experimental 
basis. Later it was changed to an exact 50-50. When the working force of 
some 100 split a bonus of $4,200 the first month, with gradations worked out 
according to wage scales, suggestions began to pour in for improving the welding 
techniques, for smashing bottlenecks, for cutting down idleness on the plant floor, 
Welders who had always stood around waiting for materials found themselves 
helping with loading and unloading at the freight sidings; men started learning 
to do different jobs so that interchangeability would cut down the need for extra 
hiring on the one hand and temporary layoffs on the other. 

Since there was no attempt to pit worker against worker by piecework incen- 
tives and no nagging, hypercritical time-study accounting for an individual’s time, 
the shop efficiency leaped forward on a unitary basis. Faster and younger workers 
helped their older partners, and only the real malingerers and absentee artists 
got the brush-off. Since Adamson’s men are not young—the approximate average 
age of the factory force is 48—the 54 per cent increase in production efficiency 
was the more remarkable. 

The profit figures were amazing: an income increase of approximately half- 
again as much for the workers and more than twice as much for ownership, as 
compared to a non-cooperative, non-sharing year. Since market conditions had 
not changed, the altered profit figures could be attributed solely to worker efficiency. 


—Joun CHAMBERLAIN in Life 12/23/46 





@AN ESTIMATED 90 per cent of all “career women” in the business world, 


holding positions that pay $5,000 annually and upward, got their start as typists and 
secretaries. 


—Science Digest 10/46 
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Wage Renegotiation Clauses in Union Agreements 


O PREVENT price and other 

changes in the economy from seri- 
ously undermining the worker’s stand- 
ard of living, many unions are seeking 
contracts providing for wage negotia- 
tions during the life of the agreement. 
Since VJ-Day, there has been a decided 
increase in the number of agreements 
which provide, in one form or another, 
for wage reopening. A recent Bureau 
of Labor Statistics analysis of 99 key 
company agreements, selected as a 
sample because they are generally re- 
garded as setting the pattern of wages 
and working conditions in 22 major 
industry groups, indicates that 71 
agreements, affecting 72 per cent of 
the wage earners covered by the sample, 
provide for wage reopening during the 
life of the agreements. Of these 71, 
only five relate wage renegotiations 
exclusively to changes in the cost of 
living. 

General Wage Reopening Clauses. 
The broadest type of clause, and the 
one that provides greatest flexibility in 
wage renegotiations, permits reopening 
of the subject of wages for any reason 
at any time during the life of the agree- 
ment : 

The Union and the Company shall have 
the right, during the term of this agree- 
ment, to reopen negotiations at any time 
or times with a view to a revision of 
wages. 

In general, however, agreements re- 
quire a specific number of days notice 
before wages may be reopened. 

The following clause permits wage 
reopening at six-month intervals by 
either party, and at any time by mutual 
consent : 


Either party may reopen wage negotia- 
tions once every six (6) months upon 


April, 1947 


fifteen (15) days written notice to the 

other party unless reopened at a shorter 

interval by mutual agreement. 

Agreements which extend beyond 
one year generally provide that wages 
may be reopened annually. 

Cost-of-Living Wage Adjustment 
Clauses. These are of two general 
types. The first is the permissive 
clause—under which wages may be re- 
opened for reconsideration and revision 
if there is a change in the cost of 
living, but there is no guarantee that 
a wage adjustment will actually be 
made. Both parties, or in some cases 
the union only, may have the right to 
reopen the wage question. 

Permissive clauses which merely 
state that wages will be the subject 
of negotiations whenever there is a 
change in the cost of living allow room 
for disagreement as to whether there 
has been a sufficient change to warrant 
reopening. Disagreements may also 
arise because no index is specified as 
a measuring rod, and the basis for 
computing cost-of-living changes and 
wage adjustments is not set forth. Nor 
is the starting point from which cost- 
of-living changes will be measured 
stipulated, though presumably it would 
be the date on which the agreement 
became effective. 

Some agreements provide for wage 
revisions both upward and downward: 

It is further agreed that should the cost 
of living as published by the U. S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics Index show a substan- 
tial increase or decrease, either party to 
this agreement may re-open the question 
of wage scales for appropriate revision, 
upon 15 days’ notice. 

Limits may be set to prevent down- 
ward adjustments from forcing rates 
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Employees don’t like sermonizing, and 
particularly they don’t like it from em- 
ployers. If you get mad, they'll either 
assume you're trying to sell them some- 
thing they don’t want to buy, or they’ll 
laugh at you behind your back. Or 
both. 

4. Take it easy. Don’t try to give 
your employees a college education in 
political economy in one issue. Take 
one simple theme at a time, develop it 
until it will be thoroughly understood, 





and then take up the next phase in 
the next issue. If you're handling 
your material in terms of continuing 
company operations, the pattern. jg 
simple. 

5. Stay with it. Your story is end- 
less ; don’t figure you ever have it com- 
pletely told. Stay with your theme 
issue after issue. 

The Score (Newcomb & Sammons, 
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“Every Man a Capitalist” 


T THE Adamson Company, Inc., East Palestine, Ohio, a unique profit shar- 

ing scheme—based on the idea of having the workers get profits as if by 
unqualified right, as the owners do, on certain closely spaced dates—has not only 
solved industrial relations difficulties but has increased profits by 500 per cent 
and raised productivity. 

When the plan was being inaugurated, the Little Steel formula presented 
some difficulties; generally pay or profit-sharing increases above the allowed 15 
per cent could not be justified unless they were geared to increased production. 
To work out the problem to the satisfaction of the War Labor Board, the profit 
sharing was linked to the changing ratio of sales value of production to labor cost. 

The company opened its books to a union production committee of five and 
to an administrative committee of three white-collar workers named to coordinate 
the union committeemen and management representatives. Even the front office 
and sales forces were asked to join the union as a pre-condition of sharing in 
the profits; the lure worked where the compulsion of a closed-shop contract 
might have caused unmanageable surliness in a few white-collar individualists. 

The plan was initiated January 1, 1945, on an approximate 50-50 experimental 
basis. Later it was changed to an exact 50-50. When the working force of 
some 100 split a bonus of $4,200 the first month, with gradations worked out 
according to wage scales, suggestions began to pour in for improving the welding 
techniques, for smashing bottlenecks, for cutting down idleness on the plant floor, 
Welders who had always stood around waiting for materials found themselves 
helping with loading and unloading at the freight sidings; men started learning 
to do different jobs so that interchangeability would cut down the need for extra 
hiring on the one hand and temporary layoffs on the other. 

Since there was no attempt to pit worker against worker by piecework incen- 
tives and no nagging, hypercritical time-study accounting for an individual’s time, 
the shop efficiency leaped forward on a unitary basis. Faster and younger workers 
helped their older partners, and only the real malingerers and absentee artists 
got the brush-off. Since Adamson’s men are not young—the approximate average 
age of the factory force is 48—the 54 per cent increase in production efficiency 
was the more remarkable. 

The profit figures were amazing: an income increase of approximately half- 
again as much for the workers and more than twice as much for ownership, as 
compared to a non-cooperative, non-sharing year. Since market conditions had 
not changed, the altered profit figures could be attributed solely to worker efficiency. 


—Joun CHAMBERLAIN in Life 12/23/46 





@AN ESTIMATED 90 per cent of all “career women” in the business world, 


holding positions that pay $5,000 annually and upward, got their start as typists and 
secretaries. 


—Science Digest 10/46 
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Wage Renegotiation Clauses in Union Agreements 


O PREVENT price and other 

changes in the economy from seri- 
ously undermining the worker’s stand- 
ard of living, many unions are seeking 
contracts providing for wage negotia- 
tions during the life of the agreement. 
Since VJ-Day, there has been a decided 
increase in the number of agreements 
which provide, in one form or another, 
for wage reopening. A recent Bureau 
of Labor Statistics analysis of 99 key 
company agreements, selected as a 
sample because they are generally re- 
garded as setting the pattern of wages 
and working conditions in 22 major 
industry groups, indicates that 71 
agreements, affecting 72 per cent of 
the wage earners covered by the sample, 
provide for wage reopening during the 
life of the agreements. Of these 71, 
only five relate wage renegotiations 
exclusively to changes in the cost of 
living. 

General Wage Reopening Clauses. 
The broadest type of clause, and the 
one that provides greatest flexibility in 
wage renegotiations, permits reopening 
of the subject of wages for any reason 
at any time during the life of the agree- 
ment : 


The Union and the Company shall have 
the right, during the term of this agree- 
ment, to reopen negotiations at any time 
or times with a view to a revision of 
wages. 

In general, however, agreements re- 
quire a specific number of days notice 
before wages may be reopened. 

The following clause permits wage 
reopening at six-month intervals by 
either party, and at any time by mutual 
consent : 


Either party may reopen wage negotia- 
tions once every six (6) months upon 


April, 1947 


fifteen (15) days written notice to the 

other party unless reopened at a shorter 

interval by mutual agreement. 

Agreements which extend beyond 
one year generally provide that wages 
may be reopened annually. 

Cost-of-Living Wage Adjustment 
Clauses. These are of two general 
types. The first is the permissive 
clause—under which wages may be re- 
opened for reconsideration and revision 
if there is a change in the cost of 
living, but there is no guarantee that 
a wage adjustment will actually be 
made. Both parties, or in some cases 
the union only, may have the right to 
reopen the wage question. 

Permissive clauses which merely 
state that wages will be the subject 
of negotiations whenever there is a 
change in the cost of living allow room 
for disagreement as to whether there 
has been a sufficient change to warrant 
reopening. Disagreements may also 
arise because no index is specified as 
a measuring rod, and the basis for 
computing cost-of-living changes and 
wage adjustments is not set forth. Nor 
is the starting point from which cost- 
of-living changes will be measured 
stipulated, though presumably it would 
be the date on which the agreement 
became effective. 

Some agreements provide for wage 
revisions both upward and downward: 

It is further agreed that should the cost 
of living as published by the U. S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics Index show a substan- 
tial increase or decrease, either party to 
this agreement may re-open the question 
of wage scales for appropriate revision, 
upon 15 days’ notice. 

Limits may be set to prevent down- 
ward adjustments from forcing rates 
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to a level below those in effect at the 
time the agreement is signed: 


Due to the unsettled state in world 
affairs it is agreed that should the cost of 
living show an increase, then only shall 
the union have the right, upon 15 days’ 
notice, to open the wage schedule of this 
agreement for adjustment, when confer- 
ences shall be held and any decision 
reached shall become effective immedi- 
ately. 

Should the union invoke this clause and 
an increase in wages be granted by reason 
thereof, then the company, should the cost 
of living show a decline, shall have the 
right to ask for a revision in the wage 
schedule; however, any revision under 
this clause shall not be lower than the 
rates herein established. 


While some clauses merely provide 
for reopening of wage negotiations 
with no guarantee that any adjustment 
in rates will actually be made, others 
stipulate that, if the parties fail to reach 
an agreement over the amount of the 
wage adjustment, the matter will be 
referred to arbitration for final deter- 
mination : 


If at any time from the date of this 
agreement there is a change in cost of 
living index of 5 or.more per cent as 
indicated by the cost of living index of the 
United States Department of Labor, 
either party may present a written request 
for a proportionate adjustment in wages, 
and in the event of disagreement as to 
such request the question shall be arbi- 
trated in the manner hereinafter provided 
for in Article VII. 


Strike or lockout restrictions during 
the contract term may be lifted in the 
event the parties are unable to agree 
on wage adjustments following cost-of- 
living changes: 


In the event that the cost of living index 
published by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board for the city of Milwaukee 
changes 5 per cent or more from (date) 
index, either party may request a review 
of wage rates by written notice to the 
other, and if no mutually satisfactory 
agreement is reached with respect there- 
to, the right to strike or lockout may be 
resorted to without impairment or regard 
to any other provision of this contract, it 
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being understood that no Strike, slow. 

down, or stoppage of work shall ever be 

resorted to for the purpose of securing 
an increase in earnings unless and until 

the said index increases no less than 5 

per cent. 

The second type of clause adjusting 
wages to changes in living costs is the 
automatic or “escalator” clause. This 
makes mandatory a specified wage ad- 
justment if there is a change in the 
cost of living. By specifying a pre- 
cise relationship between the amount 
of wage adjustment and the change in 
living costs, it automatically determines 
when adjustments are to be made and 
what the adjustments shall be. Wages 
may be automatically adjusted to a 
specified change in the index, or they 
may be adjusted to whatever change 
takes place in the index within a speci- 
fied time interval. 

A major consideration in any wage 
adjustment plan is whether, as a result 
of changes in the cost of living, wages 
shall be adjusted by a flat monetary 
amount or on a percentage basis. A 
percentage wage increase gives the 
more highly paid workers a larger 
money increase, while a uniform cents- 
per-hour wage adjustment is more 
favorable to the lower paid workers. 
A percentage change retains the same 
relative difference between job classi- 
fications but alters existing monetary 
differentials between the rates for 
different classifications. A flat in- 
crease in cents per hour gives the 
lower paid workers a larger percentage 
increase and reduces the spread be- 
tween them and the more highly paid 
workers. 

A percentage wage adjustment based 
on percentage change in index is pro- 
vided in the following : 

Wages shall be increased five (5) per 
cent for each total five (5) per cent in- 


crease in the cost of living subsequent to 
(date of signing agreement). 
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Wages will be reduced five (5) per 
cent for each five (5) per cent reduction 
in the cost of living subsequent to (date 
of signing agreement) except that wages 
will not be reduced below the amounts set 
forth in this agreement. 


Some agreements combine permis- 
sive and automatic wage adjustment 
plans. Within certain limits, wage ad- 
justments are automatic. Beyond these 
limits wage rates become a subject for 
negotiations between the company and 
the union. 


Whenever the Index of the Cost of 
Living for the Cincinnati area, as issued 
by the Bureau of Statistics, United States 
Department of Labor, shall rise or fall 
four (4) points above or below an index 
figure of III, then the Company, as soon 
as possible thereafter, but in no case 
longer than 30 days after the publication 
of the Index, shall correspondingly raise 
or lower the wage scale according to the 
following schedule: 


Hour Rate Increase or Decreasé 
up to 59 cents $.02 per hr. 
60 cents to 85 cents 03 per hr. 
86 cents to $1.10 .04 per hr. 
$1.11 or over 05 per hr. 


Subsequently, each additional increase 
or decrease of four (4) points in the 
Index shall cause, in the same manner, 
an additional change in the wage scale on 
the same schedule. 

It is further agreed that the increase 
and decreases mentioned above shall con- 
tinue automatically and without further 
negotiations as long as the Index men- 
tioned above shall remain between 103 
and 150. If the.Index shall rise above 
150 or fall below 103, it is contemplated 
that the necessary adjustment would be 
sufficiently severe so that the entire matter 
of wage rates should be re-opened for 
negotiation. 


From Adjustments of Wages to 
Changes in the Cost of Living, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department 
of Labor, 1946. 21 pages. 


Production Management 


15 Ways to Stop 


HE importance of thinking in terms 

of traffic control is today being 
impressed upon many manufacturers 
and retailers. It is being impressed 
upon them by comparison of their own 
shipping costs with those of competi- 
tors who had the foresight to place 
their distribution system in the hands 
of a competent traffic man. Trans- 
portation costs are rising and will 
continue to rise. Improvements are 
costly unless they are carefully planned 
by a traffic department that knows 
how to buy at the right price. It is 
not too much to expect that the average 
saving from the operation of a properly 
conducted traffic department can easily 
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Traffic Cost Leaks 


exceed 10 per cent of the annual trans- 
portation bill. 

To say that a traffic department pays 
for itself is to understate the case. It 
does not pay only for itself; it also 
turns in a substantial profit on its 
operations. This profit can be achieved 
by: (a) buying traffic service in- 
telligently ; (b) creating within the firm 
the conditions that make for the attain- 
ment of the most economical rates and 
service facilities; (c) stopping leaks. 
The last of these is the least spectacular 
but often pays the highest returns 
in assuring low-cost transportation. 
Leaks can arise in dozens of spots and 
are often very costly, because they fre- 
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quently exist for long periods without 
detection. The following are 15 ways 
to stop traffic cost leaks: 

1. Rates and ratings for every type 
of shipment should be rechecked re- 
peatedly against the most current mate- 
rial. It is never good practice to copy 
them from previous orders or shipping 
documents or to rely entirely upon 
memory. Rates change; new routes 
become available; cheaper transporta- 
tion facilities enter the picture. 

2. All transportation bills and trans- 
portation items on invoices should be 
regularly audited by a competent traffic 
auditor and compared with the newest 
available material. When savings can 
be achieved by a different route or 
shipping method, this fact should be 
brought to the notice of the party issu- 
ing the order, and changes should be 
suggested. Overcharges should be cor- 
rected and claimed. 


3. The detection, preparation, and 


collection of overcharges and repara- 
tion claims must be made a mechanical 
process in which chance discovery has 
no place. Only in this way can such 
claims be justifiably presented to the 
shipper or customer. Remember, such 
claims work both ways: They save 
shipping costs for the sender and 
receiver alike. 

4. An automatically functioning 
bookkeeping system should debit ship- 
pers and customers for overcharges and 
errors and assure collection of the com- 
plained-of items. The operation of 
such a separately functioning charge 
system is an excellent means of bring- 
ing home to other officials the need for 
care and demonstrates the savings 
accruing from the watchfulness of the 
traffic department. 

_ 5. Comparison of the service costs 
of different systems of transportation 
should be made repeatedly with a view 
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to replacing the more costly ones by 
cheaper methods where this can be 
accomplished without loss in traffic 
efficiency. 

6. Itemized accounts should be kept 
of all transportation and traffic charges, 
including shipping room expense, to 
(a) discover the real costs of shipments 
of different character ; and (b) supply 
a basis by which the shipping costs of 
different units can be established. 

Such an accounting system may show 
occasionally that transportation costs 
are saved at the expense of higher 
packaging costs with the result that 
shipping room costs are unduly high 
or vice versa. Trafficmen must impress 
each department with the fact that the 
cost of a shipment comprises all ex- 
penses incurred in the preparation of 
the unit, in the factory and shipping 
room, plus delivery to the customer. 

7. All traffic and similar bills should 
be paid by the traffic department, or 
okayed for payment. 

8. Ordering should be placed on a 
strictly centralized basis, to make pos- 
sible the pooling of purchases by the 
firm’s purchasing agent and a timing 
of orders that will insure the most 
favorable rates. If individual depart- 
ments have been placing orders with- 
out the authorization of the traffic de- 
partment, this practice should be dis- 
continued. 

9. Frequent review should be made 
of all requests for transportation facili- 
ties from the various departments. 
This procedure might indicate, for 
example, that one company truck can 
make all deliveries at varying points 
along a route and thus eliminate the 
practice of sending several trucks over 
the same territory. 

10. All less-than-carload shipments 
should be consolidated, wherever fea- 
sible. Shipments should always be 
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made in the most economical quanti- 


of shipments should be handled speed- 


2 ties in conformity with reasonable serv- ily. The quickest means is the least 
ice requirements. costly for this purpose. Every delay 
ept ll. Packing procedure should be adds to the expense of the shipment. 
res simplified. All duplication in the 15. All minor traffic costs, such as 
* handling of shipments, shipping orders, parcel post, mail, telegraph, telephone, 
nts and in paperwork generally should be and messenger service, should be . 
oly eliminated. strictly supervised and rechecked on a 
of 12. Cartons, wrapping papers, and monthly and yearly comparison. 
similar supplies should be standardized Frequent review of all traffic charges 
~ and reduced in size. Savings of 15 is recommended by most experienced 
sts per cent or more can often be achieved _ traffic managers, as a means not only 
eA in this way. Pre-cutting of all wrap- of discovering leaks but also of demon- 
at ping paper, to fit specific packing needs, trating to other officers of the firm 
oh saves workers’ time and materials. the gains that can be accomplished by 
st 13. Efficient handling practice should careful supervision of traffic costs by 
ne be installed in place of the costly prac- a competent staff. 
"a tice of letting trucks, railroad cars, Cooperation of other departments can 
of goods held in rented storage, or incom- __ be insured more easily if other members 
e ing freight at the freight depot wait for of the firm realize the necessity of 
handling. If a department consistently watching their own actions. It is a 
d offends against good handling practices, good plan, for this reason, to show the 
: charge, if necessary, the resulting added various departments how and where 
costs against it. The traffic department they contribute to the lowering of 
: should not be loaded with expenditures traffic costs and to compliment them 
incurred by the careless practices of when their efforts meet with success. 
: others. By WALTER ALWyN-ScHMIODT. Ship- 
. 14. All requests for the diversion, re- ping Management, December, 1946, 
' consignment, stopping, transiting, etc., p. 25:3. 


When Labor Restricts Productivity 


N GREAT BRITAIN one-third of the machines in the textile industry are 
over 50 years old. Until the last couple of years, there was practically no 
mechanization of the coal mines. Modern continuous tunnel kilns in the pottery 
industry are practically unknown. A similar lack of modernization is typical of 


many other British industries. 


As a result of the obsolescence of British industry, the American miner digs 


six times as much coal as the British miner; the American pottery worker turns 
out more than three times as many dishes; and the textile worker in America 
produces anywhere from two to nine times more than the British worker in similar 
textile jobs. 

The low productivity in Great Britain is a direct result of restrictive practices 
of obdurate British trade unions, which have blocked the introduction of modern 
machines and techniques for the past half-century. To impede production further, 
in many British industries, as in our own building industry, various crafts jealously 
guard their moth-eaten rights to perform certain jobs in long-outmoded ways. 

The result is that British industry not only cannot pay high wages but cannot 
compete in foreign trade with the industries of more progressive nations. It has 
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gradually dawned on British labor that, in order to exist, their industries must be 
immediately modernized, and all labor practices that restrict productivity must be 
scrapped. A continuous stream of trade delegations have been visiting the United 
States to study our industrial methods. It is estimated that it will require 
$600,000,000 to modernize the coal industry; $300,000,000 for the iron and steel 
industry; and $300,000,000 for the textile industry—sums that cannot be forth- 
coming from private British sources. 

As a result of British labor’s restrictive practices on productivity, we find 
Britain rapidly nationalizing her industries under a socialistic government, A huge 
loan has been obtained from America to make industrial modernization possible. 
Meanwhile, the British worker continues to receive low wages and the British 
standard of living will continue at its present low ebb for several years to come. 

o more dramatic an object lesson could be given to American industry and 
labor as a warning against the dangers of featherbedding and other artificial restric- 
tions on output. 


—Cart C. Harrineton in Mill & Factory 1/47 


Six-Point Program for Waste Control 


A salvage procedure at the Tapco plant of Thompson Products, Inc., 
resulted in a first-month net saving of $1,500. In addition, machine parts, 
tools, and other salvageable items recovered during the first month—but not yet 
sorted, salvaged, or sold—are estimated to represent another $2,000. 

To achieve these savings, the former scrap department has been reorganized 
as a salvage department, and the following routine established : 

, ——— foreman must approve “waste” before the daily collection from 

the bins. 


— is collected from the bins by other than salvage department em- 
ployees. 

Salvage department separates genuine scrap from salvageable items. 

All salvageable items become the actual property of the salvage department. 
Salvaged items are returned to the primary production department at cost, 
or are “sold” to other departments. Material that cannot be salvaged is 
sold as scrap on the open market. 


Profits from salvage operations are distributed by prorating them over 
all departments. 

Formerly thousands of valuable items had found their way into the scrap 
heap either because employees had found it more convenient to deposit items in 
scrap bins than to return them to the proper departments or, through poor judg- 
ment, had decided that the items were of no value. 

Backbone of the program is the accounting procedure which records all 
scrap collected from any part of the plan as the actual property of the salvage 
department. When any material is received in salvage which is in good condition 
but through ignorance has found its way into the scrap bin, these items are re- 
turned to the department, their full replacement value being charged to the de- 
partment and credited to salvage. When articles are received that can be put 
back into good condition economically, repairs are made and the items offered 
for “sale” to the department that turned them in. If this department no longer 
has a need for the items, they are offered for sale after repair, are charged to the 
department that purchases them, but at a depreciated figure, and this amount, 
less cost of repairs, is credited to salvage. 

‘At the end of the month any profit shown by the salvage department is dis- 
tributed among operating departments, being prorated on a direéct-labor basis. In 
this manner each department receives a fair share, and those departments that 
have exercised care and have not discarded valuable items benefit from the laxity 
of other departments. 

Parts are collected by other than salvage department personnel to prevent 


any charge that salvage men have picked up valuable parts while going through 
the departments. 


maw N 


6. 


—Factory Management and Maintenance 12/46 
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Forecasting Labor Requirements 


HEN machine time is a minor 

factor and manual and mental 
work is the predominant factor, labor 
forecasting reaches its ultimate in un- 
certainty. To meet this problem, the 
Bostrom Manufacturing Company, 
Milwaukee, whose rate of productivity 
for practically all departments is deter- 
mined by the manual dexterity and 
skill of the operator, has worked out 
an easy and effective solution. 

Practically all the company’s pro- 
ductive operations have been time- 
studied and put on a piecework basis. 
The company estimates the standard 
time—that is, the time required by an 
average operator working under aver- 
age conditions and at average effort— 
and rates are based on this estimate. 
The actual piecework rate is the stand- 
ard time multiplied by the hourly base 
rate for the department plus 25 per 
cent for incentive. 

Though standard time for an opera- 
tion or a series of operations was used 
for some time as the basis of the firm’s 
labor requirements, it was found that 
there were two other factors which 
necessitated adjusting from standard 
time in order to secure the most ac- 
curate labor requirement forecast: 
(1) variation in average output per 
employee between departments, and in 
output in a particular department be- 
tween one period of time and another 
—a factor for which there may be dif- 
ferent causes, e.g., the percentage of 
experienced and highly skilled oper- 
ators in the department, changes in 
working conditions, the general “work 
tone” of the department; (2) percent- 
age of the total workweek the depart- 
ment was able to spend in actual 
productive work. The time required 
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for certain non-productive factors, such 
as set-up, rest periods, sample work, 
materials moving, machine cleaning, 
decreases the total time given to pro- 
ductive operations. It was found on 
one analysis that this non-productive 
time varied between departments from 
a low of 7 to a high of 51 per cent. 

To adjust standard time to the 
actual rate of output for each depart- 
ment, an “efficiency rating” is worked 
out. This is done by posting weekly 
from the timecards, by departments, 
the total productive hours worked and 
the total piecework earnings. Every 
four weeks, these are totaled, and by 
dividing the piecework earnings by the 
number of hours, the average piece- 
work earnings per hour are determined. 

This average hourly piecework earn- 
ings figure is a measure of the rate of 
productivity per hour per employee in 
the department, and from it is calcu- 
lated whether the department is work- 
ing at higher or lower than standard 
efficiency. It is shown as a percentage 
by dividing the actual hourly earnings 
by the standard incentive earning rate 
for the department. Thus, if the 
hourly base for a department is $1, the 
incentive base is 25 per cent higher— 
or $1.25 per hour, and if the average 
earnings are shown to be $1.50 per 
hour, $1.50 divided by $1.25 gives an 
efficiency rating of 120 per cent. By 
dividing the other way, $1.25 by $1.50, 
it is found that it will take this depart- 
ment only about 83% per cent of 
standard time to complete any labor 
requirement. 


A running record of the actual pro- 
ductive hours as compared to the total 
hours worked is also kept by depart- 
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ments and totaled every 4 weeks. 
Dividing total hours by productive 
hours gives an average percentage of 
productive time available per employee 
in the department for any work period. 

The use of these two factors can 
best be illustrated by an example: The 
company finds that for the next 12 
weeks the standard time requirement 
for the welding department is 4000 
hours. The “efficiency rating” for the 
welding department is 133 per cent— 
in other words, it will take this depart- 
ment only 75 per cent of the standard 
4000 hours to complete the require- 
ment. This is a net labor requirement 





of 3000 hours for the 12 weeks, or an 
average of 250 hours per week. 

The department has been shown to 
be spending 62% per cent of its total 
time on productive work, and the firm 
is working a standard 40-hour week. 
This means there are 25 hours ayail- 
able productive time per employee. 
Division of 250 hours by 25 hours in- 
dicates that the company requires 10 
welders during the next 12 weeks 
(without overtime) to complete the 
work scheduled for the department. 

By J. H. Kitrerman. Factory 
Management and Maintenance, March, 


1947, p. 107:1. 


Robot Roustabouts 


RANKENSTEIN would have been at home a few weeks ago at Cleveland’s 
Public Auditorium. On view were mechanical monsters almost as human in 
their adroitness as the one he created—and a lot more useful. Their mission—to 
lift, transport, and stack materials around a warehouse, factory, or freight plat- 


form. 


One uses metal arms with clawing fingers which pick up bags or boxes piled 
on a cardboard base. In stacking, it performs a kind of sleight of hand. Just as 
smoothly as the professional trickster whips a tablecloth out from under the dishes 
it pulls the cardboard from under the load without disturbing it. Another mechani- 
cal marvel also has arms, but it uses them differently. Like an ardent swain it 
hugs a group of boxes and, in this embrace, totes them around. 

These brand-new machines caused most of the eye-popping at the conference 
and exhibition held by more than 100 manufacturers of materials-handling equip- 
ment. But most of the talk among the 3,000 plant engineers and warehousing 
experts who attended was about those twin efficiency stars—the pallet and the fork 
lift truck whose ability to effect manpower savings was amply demonstrated. 

A new trend toward small, low-cost industrial mechanical handling equipment 
means that “the little fellow is becoming interested in the economy of modern 
handling facilities,” a salesman for a manufacturer pointed out. His firm, long 
a supplier to big manufacturers, is now making a light 2,000-pound capacity lift 


truck which is suited to small plants. 


Materials handling equipment manufacturers expect that their business this 
year will be the best ever. Delivery promises on equipment, according to exhibi- 
tors, range from four weeks for some conveyor systems to “we won’t even make 
a guess” for some lift trucks and other self-propelled vehicles. Those Franken- 
stein-like materials-moving devices, for example, are in such demand that no 
delivery date on new orders can be set by their manufacturer. 


—Rosert C. Oetxkine in The Wall Street Journal 1/18/47 
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Marketing Management 


Current Compensation Plans for Salesmen 


HAT salesmen’s compensation— 

including starting salaries, average 
salaries, travel allowances, and auto- 
mobile expense allowances—has hit an 
unprecedented high is evidenced in 
Dartnell’s recent study of compensation 
plans in various companies. The sur- 
vey indicates that, while the cost of 
living is officially claimed to have risen 
one-third since 1940, compensation for 
salesmen in the same period has risen 
more than 60 per cent. 

That the popularity of incentive com- 
pensation has steadily increased during 
the last decade, primarily at the ex- 
pense of the straight commission, is in- 
dicated in the fact that it rose from use 
by 8 per cent of reporting firms in 1936 
to use by more than one-quarter of the 
companies studied in 1946. Popularity 
of the incentive plan stems principally 
from the opportunity it provides the 
employer to select the particular type of 
selling he deems best adapted to his 
line, and so to reward the sales force 
as to stimulate their best efforts. 

Traveling Expenses. High limits, or 
no limits at all, will be the rule until 
the shortage of hotel and Pullman ac- 
commodations eases. Of the reporting 
companies, 49 per cent have no limit 
on the expense of hotel rooms, though 
a majority of the group attempts to 
keep some control on the reasonable- 
ness of expenditures ; 47 per cent place 
no limit on allowances for meals. 
Among the companies that have limits, 
the averages are: for hotel rooms, $4.22 
a day; for breakfast, 83 cents; for 
lunch, $1.08; for dinner, $1.91. These 
are increases of approximately 25 per 
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cent over the limits in use in 1940. A 
few companies reported flat allowances 
ranging from $6 to $10 a day for hotel 
and meals; others give flat allowances 
of $3 to $5 a day for meals. Regarding 
Pullman accommodations, 51 per cent 
said their men are instructed to use 
lower berths; many added, however, 
that they usually pay for whatever can 
be obtained. 

There was general agreement on the 
following : long distance telephone calls, 
allowed by 97 per cent; telegrams, 96 
per cent; buses and street cars, 95 per 
cent; tips, 92 per cent; entertainment, 
88 per cent; taxis, 88 per cent; toll 
charges, 87 per cent ; and parking fees, 
78 per cent. 

Reporting companies were about 
evenly divided on allowing stenographic 
assistance (60 per cent), laundry (50 
per cent), valet service (48 per cent), 
and car washing (43 per cent) ; agree- 
ment was general that speeding or 
other traffic fines are the individual’s 
responsibility, and only 13 per cent of 
the companies allow such fines. 

There is growing belief that an 
equitable salary plan for a company 
operating nationally should include 
some recognition of the fact that a 
dollar in Mississippi buys more than a 
dollar in Massachusetts. As yet this 
is only a tendency, but the tightening 
of budgets as competition begins will 
probably result in further investigation 
of the subject. 

Compensation for Sales Executives. 
In its study of sales executives’ com- 
pensation in 126 companies, Dartnell 
found the average yearly earnings to 
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be $9,585 for 1945—an increase of only 
about 20 per cent over the average re- 
ported for 1940. The smallest income 
reported was $3,000 a year ; the largest, 
$35,000. 

Approximately 40 per cent of the 
firms had made provision for some com- 
pensatién in addition to salary for their 
sales managers. This took various 
forms; the most common was a per- 
centage on the year’s sales over quota. 
Percentages were figured on gross 
sales, net profits, and even on excess 
profits, and varied from .2 per cent on 
net sales to 10 per cent on total sales. 

In view of the interest shown in in- 


centive systems of payment for the - 


sales force, it is significant that the per- 
centage of reporting firms that uses 
bonus payments to executives today 
(40 per cent) is the same as that shown 
in the 1940 survey. 

Wage Incentive Plans for Salesmen. 
The use of wage incentive plans is ex- 
panding. Of the firms reporting, 27 
per cent have such plans in actual oper- 
ation; a number of others said their 
organizations were committed to the 
establishment of incentive systems or 
had the idea under consideration. 

Companies reporting incentive plans 
in the process of establishment indi- 
cated the use of a valuation of the 
following factors as the basis for in- 
centive payments: (a) difficulty of the 
job; (b) amount of the job accom- 
plished; (c) how well job is accom- 
plished; (d) quality of sales. 

Rating the Salesman. Though many 
contributors mentioned the use of merit 
rating in the raising of salesmen’s pay, 
very few attempt to standardize salaries 
of the sales force by job evaluation 
methods. The following is the rating 
scale used by Reynolds Metal Com- 
pany in adapting the procedure of job 
evaluation to the sales force: 
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TT eee Terre 125 
Sales: FXperi@nce .xéiecs oc cicknal 125 
Other Business Experience....., 100 
Supervision Received .........., 75 
Responsibility for Volume....... 175 
Responsibility for Development of ' 
TRUM oss i aira kiss aad ance 150 
Responsibility for Technical Serv- 
ice to: Castomers.........osesce 175 
Supervision of Others.........., 75 
ME: hv nbKecdcuteee 1,000 


The following comment was made 
by an executive of the firm: 


We have set up five classifications of 
salesmen based on the factors in the table. 
These factors would vary in importance 
to other companies, especially the one re- 
lated to the giving of technical service to 
customers. 

We are not willing at this time to re- 
port on the adequacy or inadequacy of 
the five classifications, since we arbitrarily 
decided on the number five because of 
certain wage and salary stabilization con- 
siderations. By this we mean, partially, 
that the $5,000 break-off of coverage be- 
tween the two stabilization agencies is an 
artificial breaking point which cannot 
necessarily be justified from a job evalu- 
ation angle. 

The factor of volume in the rating 
scale should not be included if objective 
measurement can be used. We propose 
within 12 months’ time to attempt to set 
individual quotas, relatively accurately, 
taking into consideration the amount of 
sales in previous periods, the time neces- 
sary to develop new accounts, the time 
necessarily spent in a service function, 
and so on. When this quota is set accu- 
rately, we will use: 

Actual net sales 
Volume = xX 100 
Quota 
and will give this factor alone equal 
weight with the entire rating of subjec- 
tive factors. 





This technique has been widely used 
in personnel work with clerical and 
factory employees. Reconsideration of 
rating at intervals, usually every 6 
months, then becomes the basis for ap- 
proving or disapproving increases in 
compensation. 

Using Point Systems in Incentive 
Plans. The incentive plan developed 
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by the National Association of Tobacco 


of the Plan A minimum, his income is 








“y Distributors provides for payment computed on the basis of one addi- 
33 based on three levels of performance, tional point per dollar of sales. 
0 described in the program as Plans A, Plan C provides a further annual 
; B, and C. bonus on high-profit items. Should a 
Plan A is used to determine the sal- salesman reach the objective set by the 
0 ary or drawing account a salesman will company for him for the year; he will 
1s receive. A point system is used tocom-_ receive the additional point per dollar 
5 pute compensation, with a fixed value of extra sales of Plan B on all sales 
is of % cent per point. Varying awards in low-profit categories and an extra 
N of points per dollar of sales are set up point per dollar of sales on high-profit 
ide to reward the salesman who concen- items sold over and above the amounts 
trates on high-profit items. The quota he has already been paid for under 
of is set on the basis of market research Plans A and B. 
ble. using, in the case of the tobacco in- The salesman who uses his time 
nce dustry, statistics of the Bureau of In- wisely receives an extra award through 
ternal Revenue and the Department of a provision that, under any of the plans, 
Commerce. The Association recom- he gets two additional points for every 
ye mends an allowance of 10 to 15 per order if he secures a minimum of 90 
0 . . . . r 
ily cent as margin for error in determin- per cent orders from his calls. The 
of ing the share of the total potential to man who gets 45 orders out of 50 calls, 
ly, | be sought. for instance, receives a bonus of 90 
= | Plan B is intended to reward the points. 
‘ 
| salesman who sells up to 50 per cent From Current Compensation Plans 
no eS “ ie 
a above the minimum established by Plan for Salesmen. The Dartnell Corpora- 
A for his territory. For sales inexcess tion, Chicago, 1946. 29 pages. 
ing 
ive 
ose 
set | 
= | Advertising Costs 
es- ° ° ° ° ° ° 6 
me F interest to both advertisers and agencies in their mutual concern over rising 
on media costs are the facts uncovered by Advertising Age in a careful analysis 
na of the prewar and present cost of delivering an advertising message. Their con- 
clusion is that “Advertising, especially when compared with soaring indexes of 
| wages, prices and costs of living, is a far better buy now than it was in 1939.” 
) Taking into account both increased rates and circulation since 1939 for those 
media for which figures can be secured, Advertising Age has found: 
ual 1. The mill line rate of all United States newspapers declined 8.7 per cent 
ee: from 1939 to 1945, according to Editor and Publisher, as a result of a 42 per cent 
increase in circulation compared with a line rate increase of only 28.6 per cent. 
The mill line rate of 36 metropolitan papers in 10 leading cities declined 0.3 per 
ed cent between 1939 and 1946, and at the same time a representative group of papers 
d in smaller cities decreased their mill line rates 2.6 per cent. _ 
" 2. The advertising rate per thousand readers of 31 leading magazines and 
of farm publications is now 3.5 per cent lower than it was in 1939. | 
6 3. The rate per page per thousand readers of business papers increased 8 per 
cent between 1939 and 1946. ; eee ‘ 
ip- 4. The rate per rider for transportation advertising is now approximately 
in 17 per cent lower than it was in 1939. ; ; 
5. The price of nation-wide outdoor showing has increased 11.3 per cent 
between 1939 and 1946, but this is a price rather than a cost increase because it 
ve takes no account of increased circulation. 
ed —Advertising News Letter (CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED States) 12/46 
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Discount Revision Under Way 


ANY manufacturers have beén 


talking recently about revising 


their antiquated discount structures, 
and now a few are beginning to do 
something about it. 

The time is opportune because deal- 
ers’ sales potential js high enough to 
make up for any Idss resulting from 
the removal of special discounts. The 
trend is particularly noticeable in the 
fields of pharmaceuticals and farm 
machinery. 

E. R. Squibb & Sons discontinued 
all special discounts and special deals 
in favor of net prices, effective January 
Ist. Its theory is that demand for its 
products should be created by adver- 
tising and sales promotion, rather than 
by dealer incentives. 

The only discount Squibb offers now 
is on quantity ordered. For example, 
on certain products a dealer may make 
a 36 per cent gross profit on the retail 
price (which is fixed by fair trade con- 
tracts) if he orders less than a “ship- 
per’—typically, a carton of twelve 
12-0z. bottles. But if he orders more 
than a “shipper” his gross profit is 40 
per cent. This arrangement is prima- 
rily to encourage dealers to order in 
quantities that enable the wholesaler 
to reship in original packages. It also 
reduces the detail work of wholesalers’ 
billing and stock control. 

White Laboratories, Inc., also an- 
nounced adoption of net terms effective 
New Year’s Day. It discontinued all 
“bonus goods”—a common drug trade 
arrangement whereby a dealer gets an 
extra package free when ordering a 
certain minimum quantity. And it in- 
creased the size of the minimum order 
which entitles retailers to quantity dis- 
counts. At the same time it increased 
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retail fair trade prices, where neces- 
sary, to assure dealers their customary 
profit margin. 


At least one other pharmaceutical 
firm will adopt net terms within the 
next few weeks. Prime motive is to 
reduce handling and billing costs. But 
company executives admit that the con- 
fusion of special deals* and discounts 
in the drug trade has become so great 
that it is extremely difficult to figure 
out competitive net prices. 


In the farm equipment business, two 
manufacturers—Allis - Chalmers Mfg, 
Co. and Oliver Corp.—discontinued the 
giving of special discounts a number 
of years ago. Now three other com- 
panies are following their example. 


J. I. Case Co. has discontinued the 
1 per cent extra year-end discount it 
formerly allowed a dealer for settling 
the entire year’s account, and Inter- 
national Harvester has cut out a simi- 
lar 2 per cent discount. Both firms 
cut their former prepayment discount 
of % of 1 per cent a month to ¥&% of 
1 per cent. Deere & Co. has cut its 
prepayment discount from % of 1 per 
cent a month to % of 1 per cent. 

These changes were accomplished 
without strenuous objection from 
dealers, whose unit sales volume is 
currently high, and is expected to con- 
tinue high as long as farm prices stay 
up. Currently, the dealers are much 
more worried about getting machines 
to sell than in hanging on to discounts 
that date back to a day when farm 
equipment distributorships were not, 
generally speaking, the solid-type busi- 
ness operation they now are. 


*See “Don’t Fool Yourscif About Free Deals,” 
THe MANAGEMENT Review, March, 1947, p. 156. 
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By and large, the discount trimming 
so far isn’t the broad general overhaul 
that many manufacturers would like 
to see. To date, for instance, nobody 
has tried to relate discounts strictly 
to the amount of service performed by 
distributors. But the revisions so far 


do reflect a trend toward greater 
simplification. 
certain 
directly by nudging the distributor into 
making his purchases in bigger lots. 


And they do achieve 
distribution economies — in- 


Business Week, January 11, 1947, 
p. 55:2. 


Planning an Industrial Catalog 


F IT is carefully designed, the in- 

dustrial catalog—though an expen- 
sive item when judged by the time 
consumed in its preparation and the 
cost of its production—can earn its own 
salt as both salesman and product en- 
gineer. 

Preparation for producing a new 
catalog, or for revamping an edition 
that is going out of date, must begin 
far in advance of publication. A year 
ahead, say several industrial advertising 
managers, is not too soon to start the 
work. The following check list may 
give you a new appreciation of why 
this is so: 


1. Why a catalog? What are its 
objectives? No advertising man has 
been in the business so long that he 
won't profit from re-answering these 
questions. If he is a relatively new 
member of his company’s promotion 
team, he will find details in the purpose 
of his particular cataloging job that 
differ from every other one in the busi- 
ness. If he is the oldest employee of 
the firm, he will find it profitable to 
study the established objectives in the 
light of new market conditions, new 
products, changes in distribution of his 
company’s merchandise, changes in the 
company’s export position, and many 
other factors which are still changing 
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as the world re-adapts itself to peace. 

Content and form both should be ad- 
justed to the needs and wants of cus- 
tomers. 

2. Loose-leaf or bound? The loose- 
leaf catalog is the answer for most con- 
cerns whose product design is in a 
state of flux. It may also be the an- 
swer right now for many a manufac- 
turer who in a few years will find his 
production in a more stable position, 
and who then will be able to revert to a 
static binder. 

The loose-leaf type is used by the 
Raybestos-Manhattan Company, Pas- 
saic, N. J. The catalog of this firm is 
a constant reference guide for distribu- 
tors and jobbers, who need a new sheet 
every time a change is made in order 
to keep up to date. The new catalog 
of American Optical Company, on the 
other hand, will be a case-bound book, 
containing 208 pages printed on coated 
stock. A representative of the firm 
says : 

: For a number of years we issued 
sectional loose-leaf catalogs in three-ring 
binders. Later catalog additions were for- 
warded, but we have found that customers 
do not insert extra sheets. They have 
definitely registered their preference for a 
case-bound rather than a loose-leaf cata- 
log. 

3. One catalog or several? This is 
determined by who the buyer of the 
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merchandise is and how he buys. If 
the same buyer purchases all the 
products bought from one manufac- 
turer, that manufacturer’s catalog is 
designed in such a way as to show 
him the entire line. Even if he is 
interested in only a few of the 
items, sending him the full-line story 
will show him the wide experience of 
the manufacturer in his field, and will 
also insure that he knows of the full- 
line production of the company in case 
he becomes a buyer for other items 
due to production changes or ex- 
pansion in the buyer’s plant. 

By the same token, if a wide range 
of buyers in different industries is to 
be reached, separate catalogs will be the 
answer. Or the manufacturer will so 
design a general catalog covering all 
lines that it will be, in effect, a group 
of separate catalogs bound into one 
volume. 

4. Should there be pocket editions? 
The kind of personnel who move about 
a factory or who have need of specifi- 
cation data while on jobs removed from 
the office will find the pocket size more 
useful. One large concern publishes 
two editions of its general catalog— 
one an 8% by 11-inch format for the 
bookcases of plant engineers, the other 
pocket size for the plant men. The 
small edition, in this case, is a reprint 
in reduced size, both reading matter 
and illustrations in the larger book 
being big enough to stand reduction for 
the pocket size. 

5. Should there be condensed edi- 
tions? The condensed version of a 
general catalog is popular with manu- 
facturers who use catalog mailings and 
distribution by sales representatives for 
promotion purposes. When this is 
done, the catalog becomes a_ visual 
presentation of the work the company 
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is doing—not a book that will be used 
by customers for reference. The com- 
plete reference catalog will follow later, 
if the prospect becomes a customer, 
Abbreviated editions are more effective 
for promotion since they give a more 
rapid and select view of products. 
Distributing a full-line catalog to 
doubtful prospects is a waste of an 
expensive publication. 

6. What size? The size of a catalog 
should provide long use and easy refer- 
ence for the customer. The man who 
will use the catalog will in most cases 
prefer one of the two standard sizes: 
8 by 11 inches or 8% by 10% inches. 
These sizes best fit the average file 
drawer or bookcase of the purchasing 
agent or engineer. 

Some manufacturers state a prefer- 
ence for catalogs in odd sizes and 
shapes. In general, they use such cata- 
logs more as a promotion piece than as 
a reference work. The objective is to 
exhibit the line, rather than to give the 
customer a guide to ordering and prod- 
uct specifications for use. Odd sizes 
get better attention value on receipt; 
but an odd size that is hard to file will 
very likely be discarded when it has 
been looked at once. 

7. Should the catalog conform to 
standards? Most industries that use 
catalogs to any extent have worthwhile 
standards for catalogs supplied by their 
trade associations. Advantages of abid- 
ing by these standards are many, the 
most important being that it gives the 
buyer the information he can use from 
each supplier in a form that he can file 
or place on his reference shelf and use 
as a compilation of comparable data. 

8. Should part or all of the general 
catalog be designed in such a way as to 
fit the pages of assembly catalogs? 
Many manufacturers design their cata- 
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logs with an eye to re-using at least 
part of the material in assembly cata- 
logs. Usually the assembly inserts are 
condensed versions of the general cata- 
logs. One firm, which has an entire 
line that is small enough to include in 
assembly books, acquired its complete 
catalog design and construction, exclu- 
sive of copy, from the production 
department of an assembly catalog pub- 
lisher. Its general catalog is a reprint 
of the insert. 

9. Can the catalog pages be used as 
mailings? An increasing number of 
advertisers are using catalog pages sep- 
arately as mailings. The savings on 
production costs are considerable, and 
quite often the page which describes 
and gives specifications for a product or 
a type of product is the best answer 
that can be devised for a consumer in- 
quiry about that product or type. 

10. Can the same page be used in 
more than one catalog? ‘This is im- 
portant for the manufacturer who uses 
different catalogs for distributors, 
dealers, and customers, and for the 
manufacturer whose distribution enters 
several widely separated fields. One 
company has so systematized its cata- 
log production as to use the original 
catalog pages for a Spanish-English 
catalog, data sheet mailings, a data 
sheet directory, envelope stuffers, and 
catalogs for salesmen in seven different 
lines of merchandise of interest to 


seven different species of buyer. When 
products are of interest in more than 
one field, the same page is bound into 
two or more of the sub-catalogs. 

11. Do new conditions call for a 
change in objective or style of the cata- 
log? The trend in cataloging now is 
away from specification data (the call 
for specifications reached a peak during 
the war), and toward an increase of 
sales elements. 

12. Should maintenance information 
be included in the catalog or published 
in a separate booklet? Most companies 
favor separate maintenance manuals. 
Manufacturers who publish both a large 
general catalog and a pocket edition 
often make the latter a maintenance 
manual as well as a condensed catalog 
of parts and equipment. 

According to one manufacturer, sep- 
aration of maintenance and catalog de- 
tails isa must. Arguing that the utility 
to the maintenance man should be the 
one objective of use literature, he says 
maintenance information should be 
played down in the general catalog to 
prevent its being lost in the selling copy 
and in the type of specifications that 
are of interest to the purchasing agent 
only. The instruction book should be 
made available for use with the equip- 
ment and thus should be sent with it, 
not in advance. 

By Carrott J. Swan. Printers’ Ink, 
February 7, 1947, p. 39:3. 





e“HOW’S TRICKS?” won’t be just a conventional greeting between some 
salesmen from now on. It may be meant in a literal sense. Starting this month 
a service will supply one trick a month to companies that wish to equip their 
salesmen with a bit of entertainment for customers and prospects. 

The props will be supplied by the service at a fixed fee per man, and the 


tricks will be originated by members of various magic cults. 


From all signs, 


however, what the sales manager will really be wanting in the not-too-distant 
future is the kind of magic that will put signatures on a dotted line. 
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—Nation’s Business 1/47 
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Underpinnings for Practical Sales Training 


SSUME you have just been hired 
to set up a sales training program. 
Where will you begin? What will you 
do next? If you have had no experi- 
ence, you will probably make many 
false starts. Then you will back up 
and approach the problem as you would 
approach any other problem—by break- 
ing it down into simple elements and 
dealing with these elements one by one. 
The Standard Register Company 
had this problem on several occasions. 
New products, new services, or new 
markets required the building of new 
training programs. On the basis of 
this experience, an analysis pattern was 
developed that proved very helpful. 

Four broad training plans for four 
different categories of personnel were 
built with the aid of this pattern. In 
ach case, turnover of personnel due 
to ineffective training was negligible, 
and training costs were accepted as 
reasonable. 

The analysis pattern used would 
seem broadly applicable in almost any 
type of business, depending upon the 
complexity of the training problem. 
Following is the seven-point basic 
pattern : 

1. Break Down the Salesman’s Job: 
Start with a detailed breakdown or 
job description of the salesman’s job. 
Before you can train a man you must 
know what you are training him to do 
on the job. Every salesman does 
much more than talk and demonstrate. 
Check the job description and re-check 
it by direct observation and consulta- 
tion with others who have first-hand 
knowledge. 

2. Break Down the Sales Technique: 
By actual field observation, identify 
the basic elements common to the 
techniques of a group of highest rated 
field men. Don’t take their description 
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of how they sell as valid. 


With most 
salesmen, what they say they do &nd 
what they actually do are two entirely 
different things. 

3. Determine Subject Matter Re- 


quired: With the job breakdown and 
breakdown of sales technique as a basis, 
outline the subjects and types of in- 
formation that must be taught, or 
rather that the salesmen must learn in 
one way or another. 

4. Segregate What the - Trainee 
Already Knows: Consider how much 
of the material outlined in (3) the 
salesman already knows. Perhaps 
yours is a product that must be sold 
by men with a background of electrical 
engineering and you are hiring only 
men who have had formal engineering 
training, or perhaps you hire only men 
with experience in your particular line. 
In these and similar cases, such previ- 
ously acquired knowledge obviously 
may be stricken from the outline or 
greatly reduced in content. 

5. Classify the Subjects: Classify 
the remaining subjects under logical 
headings such as, Orientation, Knowl- 
edge of Manufacturing Processes, 
Product Knowledge, Salesmanship, 
Competition, Territorial Operation, 
Window Display. 

6. Break Down the Subjects: Break 
down each subject into basic elements 
so that each element is a small, com- 
pact package that can be easily taught 
and easily grasped. 

7. Determine Media and Methods: 

Decide what subjects as a whole and 
what elements of other subjects can 
best be: 

(1) Taught in schools 

(2) Taught on the job under a prac- 

tical trainer 

(3) Taught by a correspondence 

course 

(4) Left to chance, experience, and 

continued training in bulletins, 
sales meetings, etc. 
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A. Schools: 
(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


Arrange subjects in logical 
order so that each subject points 
to the need for the next. 


Wherever possible, reduce each 

element of each subject to a 

few basic principles or steps that 

can be clearly or dramatically 

stated, tabulated, and driven 

home. You will have taught 

the subject if the trainee retains 

the principles even though he 

loses the details. 

Analyze each element in respect 

to the one best medium of 

presentation for that particular 

element : 

(a) Lecture with charts and 
properties 

(b) Group discussion 

(c) Slide film with discussion 
and accompanying manual 

(d) Motion picture with dis- 
cussion and accompanying 
manual 

(e) Lantern slides 

(f) Opaque projection 

(g) Practice demonstrations 

(h) Sound recordings of per- 
fect demonstrations and 
trainees’ demonstrations 

(i) Playlets 

(j) Staged quiz programs 

(k) Adapt Job Instruction 
Training technique to every 
medium possible. 


Supply script, outlines, or text 
material on each element. Get 
information from the best au- 
thority in the business on each 
subject and permit these experts 
to conduct some of the sessions. 
If your business is complex, no 
one man can be an authority 
on every subject the salesman 
is taught. Check and re-check 
the material with experienced 
salesmen. 
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B. On-the-Job Traming: 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 


Objective is to teach the trainee 
to apply his school training. 
Build a definite program for 
field trainers to follow. 

Train the trainers in how to 
administer field training. 
Apply Job Instruction Training 
approach wherever possible. 
Install a reporting system to 
control the progress of the field 
trainee. 


C. Correspondence Course: 


(1) 


(2) 
(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


Don’t expect the trainee to 
spend more than two hours per 
week on each lesson. 

Make the lessons attractive in 
format. 

Cases, problems, or something 
for the trainee to solve seem to 
comprise the most effective 
content. Reading and_ tests 
based upon technical manuals 
seem to be the least acceptable 
content. 


If you use the correspondence 
course at all, make it important. 
The trainee will attach the same 
degree of importance to it that 
you do. 

Before final installation of a 
correspondence course, check 
every problem and question with 
an experimental group to deter- 
mine if the questions and prob- 
lems mean the same to the 
reader as they do to the author. 
You will be surprised at the 
number of instances where a 
question is perfectly clear to 
you, but the reader interprets it 
differently or doesn’t grasp the 
sense of it. 


The foregoing seven-point analysis 
pattern is one company’s approach to 
the building of a sales training pro- 
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gram. It is not offered as a universal 
formula, but merely to point up the 





structed. Such an analysis will accom- 
plish two objectives: It will save time 





necessity of a thorough analysis of a and provide effective end-results, 


training problem and the step-by-step 


analysis as the program is being con- ment, March 1, 1947, p. 85:3. 
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Chains Stage a Comeback 


i 1941, 30 per cent of the country’s total retail food sales of $9,604,000,000 were 
made by chain outlets. During the next four years, as total food sales rose 
steadily, the chains’ share got smaller and smaller. In 1945, it was only 31.1 
per cent of the business. 

In 1946, however, when the return of once-scarce merchandise plus rocketing 
prices brought a new high in total retail food sales (estimated at $18,462,000,000), 
the chains sold 34 per cent of it. Dollar-wise, chain stores bettered their 1945 
record by 31.6 per cent; independents achieved only a 15.4 per cent increase. 

The reason is that chains were faster on their feet. Many independents, par- 
ticularly the small ones, were slow to recognize the end of their wartime bonanza, 
when sales and profits topped their wildest dreams. 

The chain stores’ sharp comeback is due basically to the same factors that 
gave them their big boost back in the depression years of the early 1930’s. As 
merchandise became plentiful, as consumer incomes tapered off and the cost of 
living climbed, housewives went back to comparative shopping. They were ready 
once yume to walk an extra block and carry an extra package to save an extra 
nickel. 

To food marketers this by no means forecasts the eventual eclipse of inde- 
pendent food stores. The independents still have some aces up their sleeves. For 
one example, their labor costs still lag behind those of chains—while unions 
gun for big game first and organize by towns rather than by types of stores. 

Much more important, however, is the strength which the independents can 
achieve by cooperative action in buying and merchandising. This may be either 
in a voluntary chain organized by some enterprising wholesaler, or in a non-profit 
cooperative group organized by the retailers themselves. 

Another sign that independents, or at least the more progressive ones among 
them, do not intend to take chain store competition lying down is the current 
trend toward “superettes.” These are moderate-size self-service stores, usually 
doing up to about $5,000 in weekly sales. They are a variation of the super- 
market, which independents introduced when chain stores began to encroach seri- 
ously on their sales, and which the cha‘ns subsequently copied. By converting 
his counter-service grocery to a superette with self-service, an independent fre- 
quently can effect economies up to 5 per cent of his sales. 


—Business Week 1/25/47 


Pacific Northwest Marketing Conference Scheduled 


HE solution of marketing problems as related to the development of trade in 

the Pacific Northwest will highlight the second Pacific Northwest Marketing 
Conference which will convene for the three days, beginning May 1, at Seattle’s 
Olympic Hotel. 

The Conference, which is patterned after the long-established Boston Con- 
ference on Distribution, is sponsored by the Marketing Committee of the Seattle 
Chamber of Commerce, in cooperation with 30 national and regional business, 
educational, and professional organizations. 

A number of prominent marketing specialists will speak on such topics as: 
the role of marketing in tomorrow’s economy, transportation for modern marketing, 


current retailing problems, market research techniques, and financial aspects of 
marketing. 
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Ginancial Management 


Amortization of Emergency Facilities 


S A RESULT of the presidential 

proclamation terminating the emer- 
gency period with respect to emergency 
facilities acquired under certificates of 
necessity, many companies owning such 
facilities were faced with the problem 
of accounting for their postwar use. 
Some seven billions of such facilities 
had been acquired, and in most cases 
they were amortized at the annual rate 
of 20 per cent for both tax and account- 
ing purposes. Many of the facilities 
were only partly amortized at the time 
of the proclamation, and many were to 
have continued usefulness to their 
owners. 

The prospect of a longer period of 
utility than that reflected in the war- 
time rate of amortization, along with 
the action by most of the companies, 
for tax purposes, of accelerating and 
recomputing the previous amortization 
deduction under Section 124 of the 
Internal Revenue Code, posed certain 
significant questions concerning the ac- 
counting policy to be followed with 
respect to these facilities. Should the 
assets be completely written off the 
books? If not written off, at what net 
amount should they be carried? In 
those cases where the facilities were to 
be carried on the books in an amount 
lower than cost less normal deprecia- 
tion, to what extent and by what means 
should burden accounting and product 
costing recognize the regular or normal 
depreciation during the years follow- 
ing 1945? 

In Research Series No. 6, Section II 
of the NACA Bulletin, January 1, 
1946, five alternative methods for ac- 
counting were presented with reference 
to a typical hypothetic case. In that 
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case, certain emergency facilities ac- 
quired under certificates of necessity in 
September 1942 had been amortized at 
the 20 per cent rate both for tax and 
book purposes to September 29, 1945— 
a period of three years. The amorti- 
zation was to be accelerated and re- 
calculated as of that date so as to 
achieve a complete write-off of the 
equipment in that period for tax pur- 
poses. The facilities were to be con- 
tinued in use, and it was estimated at 
the end of 1945 that their over-all life, 
from time of acquisition, would be 10 
years, including the three years of the 
emergency period and seven years of 
the post-emergency period. 

The alternative methods presented 

were: 

A. Complete write-off of assets in 1945 
for both balance-sheet and profit-and- 
loss purposes, with subsequent omis- 
sion of depreciation charges. 

B. Adjustment of the accumulated amor- 
tization reserve, and of the charge 
for 1945, to a basis of regular 10-year 
depreciation. 

C. Retention on the books of the un- 
amortized balance as of September 
29, 1945, to be depreciated over the 
remaining seven years of estimated 
useful life. 

D. Adjustment of the unamortized bal- 
ance as of September 29, 1945, to 
give effect to an appraisal by com- 
pany officials, the adjusted balance to 
be depreciated over the remaining 
seven years. 

E. Complete write-off of the assets in 
1945 for balance-sheet purposes, but 
with provision for depreciation for 
costing purposes in the ensuing years. 

To determine the extent to which the 

above methods are being used, 45 com- 
panies’ published annual reports for 
1945 were analyzed. These indicated, 
in different degrees of completeness, 
their policies and procedures with re- 
spect to the above methods. In select- 
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ing the companies for study, no attempt 
was made to follow a particular pattern 
or to create a specific sampling. The 
only requirements were that the state- 
ments be available to the public, that 
they indicate substantial holdings of 
emergency facilities as of the close of 
the emergency period, and that they be 
informative as to policies and methods 
of accounting for the facilities. 

One of the striking impressions 
gained in the study is the great divers- 
ity of reporting practices followed by 
the several companies. Thus, of the 
45 reports analyzed, only 24 reported 
in one form or another the actual 
amount of emergency facilities retained 
as of December 31, 1945. The others, 
through profit-and-loss and surplus 
charges and other means, indicate sub- 
stantial holdings on that date, but not 
their exact amounts. In the cases of 
the more informative 24 reports, infor- 
mation was presented by a variety of 
means. In some cases it took the form 
of direct balance-sheet presentation 
through a segregation of emergency 
facilities and non-emergency facilities. 
In others, it took the form of footnotes 
to the balance sheet or a separate ex- 
hibit of plant assets and reserves. In 
still others, the facts were disclosed in 
the text of the report to stockholders 
by the president of the company or the 
chairman of the board of directors. 


The 24 reports disclose aggregate. 


holdings of emergency facilities on 
December 31, 1945, with an approxi- 
mate cost of $782,000,000, or more 
than 10 per cent of the reported 7 
billions of acquisitions of emergency 
facilities by all companies. In these 
cases the ratios of the emergency facili- 
ties to the total depreciable plant assets 
ranged from 2.1 per cent to 32.4 per 
cent. (The total depreciable plant 
assets, in many cases, include land, 
since these companies did not separate 
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land and depreciable assets on their 
balance sheets. The emergency facilj- 
ties referred to may likewise include 
land.) The median of these ratios lies 
between 8.9 per-cent and 10.9 per cent, 

In reporting the methods listed pre- 
viously which, according to the com- 
panies’ reports, were used, it has been 
necessary to combine methods A and 
E into one class, since the published 
reports give too few clues as to com- 
pany practices relating to costing for 
internal uses. Two additional classifi- 
cations have been added: Method X 
for companies which did not conform 
their accounts to their tax returns and 
used regular depreciation on emer- 
gency facilities for book purposes 
throughout the emergency period, with 
no change for postwar accounting pur- 
poses; and method Y for companies 
which have emergency facilities not 
fully amortized and which are continu- 
ing amortization on a 60-month basis 
for book as well as tax purposes. The 
methods followed by the 45 companies 
are as follows: 

Method A/E (complete write-off in 
45), 31 companies; method B (ad- 
justment to 10-year basis), none; 
method C (unamortized balance spread 
over seven years), four companies; 
method D (appraised value spread over 
seven years), four companies ; method 
X (normal depreciation used for book 
purposes), two companies; method Y 
(amortization continued on a 60-month 
basis), one company ; method not indi- 
cated, three companies. 

Of the 31 companies using Method 
A/E, all but two continue to report 
the facilities on the balance sheet, but 
fully reserved. The two companies not 
following this practice have removed 
the facilities entirely from the state- 
ment. 

The four-companies using Method C 
give no indication, in their reports, of 
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their reason for having adopted it. 
Two cases, however, are of interest for 
the way in which they arrive at the 
ynamortized balance. In one case the 
cdaim for tax refund applicable to the 
retained facilities was applied in part 
to reduce the amortized balance which 
is to be carried forward and depre- 
ciated. The report stated: “The afore- 
said reduction in carrying value is 
equal to the estimated tax saving which 
would result if the carrying value, be- 
fore such reduction, were deductible for 
tax purposes in the future, at a rate of 
38 per cent.” In the other case, the 
write-down was in the amount of the 
tax reduction. 

Of the four reports in which Method 
D was used, one explains that an extra- 
ordinary amortization provision was 
made in 1945, in addition to that pro- 
vided for at the 20 per cent rate, to 
cover the excess of the wartime cost 
of the facilities over their normal cost, 
“and was intended to cover any portion 
of such excess cost which had not al- 
ready been recovered through the peri- 
odical charges.” Another, in addition 
to providing a 100 per cent reserve 
against facilities whose postwar useful- 
ness is uncertain, provided an addi- 


tional reserve of $20,000,000 “for the 
purpose of eliminating the estimated 
excessive wartime construction cost of 
the remaining facilities.” 

Two companies using Method X de- 
preciated the facilities at normal rates 
throughout the emergency period for 
book purposes, though the 20 per cent 
was used for tax purposes along with 
the accelerated amortization. In one 
case, the report definitely states that 
this procedure was confined to those 
facilities which at time of acquisition 
were believed to have postwar utility. 
The other company modified the above 
method in that it increased the depre- 
ciation reserve against the facilities in 
an amount equal to the tax benefits to 
be derived from tax acceleration. The 
offsetting charge was to a postwar re- 
serve for the tax benefit applicable to 
prior years and to 1945 income in 
amount of that year’s tax reduction. 

Only one company studied used 
Method Y. This company, both for tax 
and accounting purposes, is continuing 
60-month amortization on those facili- 
ties which are believed to be still useful. 

NACA Bulletin, November, 15, 1946, 
Section Three, p. 3:7. 


Some Budget Observations for 1947 


667FSHE controller will again be on 

the spot in 1947,” declared Ed- 
mond S. La Rose before a recent meet- 
ing of the Rochester Chapter of the 
Controllers Institute of America. 
Despite the economic uncertainties that 
he faces, he must be able to coordinate 
and balance the budget throughout the 
year, knowing when and where to cut 
or spend. As a guide for executives 
who must shoulder this responsibility, 
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Mr. La Rose presented his observa- 
tions about budgeting for 1947, some 
of which follow: 

1. Segregate sales forecasts between 
durable and non-durable goods. 

2. Segregate profitable and non- 
profitable units (sales mix). 

3. Reset unit sales mix if the cost 
of sales ratio.is not satisfactory. 

4. Limit sales forecasts to labor or 
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labor load available and then according 
to product demand. 

5.. The sales dollar budget will 
finally be determined on the basis of 
labor-load absorption and will include 
present and anticipated price changes. 

6. Adjustment in inventories will 
be required for certain product lines 
which may thereby allow for an in- 
crease or decrease in labor load and 
in sales. 

7. Continue to maintain inventory 
on the basis of high turnover with 
finished stock being held at a minimum 
in 1947. Same should be true for de- 
partment stores and wholesalers. 

8. Increase expenditure budget for 
both process and product development. 

9. Provide wage contingent up to 
10 per cent increase. 

10. Eliminate overtime and waiting 
for work as far as possible. 

11. Obtain long-term material re- 
quirements from use of complete bill 
of material, and tabulate for product 
reservations and shortages. 

12. Reduce variable expense ratios 
to prewar level. Allow for labor rate 
increase or increase in selling price. 





13. Consider present and future 
long-term standard overhead rates and 
make changes in 1946 inventory val- 
uation if possible for both tax advan- 
tage and to avoid subsequent losses jn 
1947 or thereafter. 

14. Write off excess war materials, 
if any, and excess product (over two- 
year total unit sale in manufacturing— 
one-year total unit sale in wholesaling), 

15. Consider normal cost inventory 
valuation. Excess losses in current 
period should be below the line in cur- 
rent cost of sales. 

16. Seasonal sales will return in 
1947. Plan sales and inventory budget 
accordingly. 

17. Selling expense will return in 
greater volume in 1947. Segregate by 
related lines of product in order to 
establish product profit and loss. 

18. Selling expense will require 
planning and control in 1947. Effort 
and routing will be based on market 
analysis. Advertising on certain lines 
will again become seasonal and will 
be by product line, which will affect 
product trend. 


Small Business and the Wall Street Spree 


| pe gpd last year the public, flush with cash and aware that the prices of 
old established stocks had bounced out of sight, went hunting for bargains 
in new common stocks. During the first six months of 1946, underwritings of new 
common, which could hardly be sold at any price during most of the moaning 
30’s and which added up to only $65 million in the first half of 1945, hit $430 
million. Though the figure was small if compared with the $3.2 billion of total 
corporate securities sold during the period, it was larger than at any time since 


1930. 


By summer the public developed what the Street calls indigestion. 
securities began piling up on the shelves. 


Unsold 
The party was over—at least for the 


moment—though the investors as a whole seemed to be little the worse for their 


indulgence. At the beginnin 


of August, 203 common issues sold by companies 


in the first six months for $379 million were selling for $383 million. 
All this commotion in the equity market was really the final phase of an 
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underwriting cycle that started quietly back in 1944, when corporations began 
refunding their bonds to get lower interest rates. Soon, since the public’s ap- 
petite seemed good, the corporations began to offer preferred stocks, which are 
halfway—safety-wise—between the interest-bearing bonds and common stocks. By 
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the beginning of 1946 the public was no longer looking for safety. While the 

ire market was ready and willing to absorb common stocks, both bonds and preferred 

—though continuing to sell in quantity—became harder to peddle. Throughout 

ind the spring stocks of unknown companies whose assets added up to little more 

al- than good intentions were sold as fast or faster than those of sound, old-line 

in corporations. Frequently prices jumped from 25 to 100 per cent in a few days. 

= New industries sprang up full-blown overnight. Various companies were launched 

In on money raised in the Street. For the first time in half a generation the little 
entrepreneur was able to get into Wall Street. 

The way had been cleared for the little fellow in May, 1945, when Congress, 

Is, always concerned over the troubles of small business, upped from $100,000 to 

10- $300,000, the exemption on issues to be registered with the SEC. As a result 


of this freedom from red tape and legal expense many firms that might never 
have been known beyond their own localities acquired stockholders throughout 
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the country. 


Jnsurance 


—Fortune 10/46 


Eligibility Provisions of Retirement Plans 


N view of recent developments, such 

as the removal of excess profit taxes, 
changes in corporate earnings, and the 
growing interest of union leaders in re- 
tirement plans, a comprehensive review 
of eligibility provisions of retirement 
plans seems in order. 

An employer has a choice of offering 
a plan which covers either a certain 
minimum percentage of all his em- 
ployees, or an approved classification 
of his employees. 

For the purposes of this review, how- 
ever, it is not necessary to go into the 
rather involved details of the percent- 
age requirement. 

Approved Classifications. First let 
us consider the attitude of the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue on this sub- 
ject. . He has prescribed rules and 
regulations which should be kept in 
mind in deciding who is to be included 
ina plan. But the Bureau is not in- 
flexible in its requirements; it takes 
into consideration the nature of the 
business, the type of employees, and 
the turnover experience of the company. 
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Here are some of the principles and 
restrictions which have been applied 
by the Bureau: 


1. A plan may include only the sal- 
aried workers and eliminate the wage 
earners, or vice versa. 

2. Age restrictions may be fixed so as 
to exclude both young and old employees. 
For example the provision may read: 
“All employees shall be eligible to mem- 
bership, providing they have attained the 
age of 30 and are under age 60.” 

3. The plan may provide a waiting 
period as a requirement for membership, 
but the regulations indicate that a period 
in excess of five years will sometimes be 
too long. 

4. Employees earning under $3,000 
may be excluded, providing: 

a. Retirement allowances are based 
only on earnings over $3,000, and 

b. Pension benefits based on earn- 
imgs,over $3,000 are comparable to the 

Social Security benefits on the first 

$3,000. 

5. If owners are to be included, the 
corporation’s contribution on their behalf 
must not be more than 30 per cent of its 
total contributions for all participants. 
An owner is one who holds more than 
10 per cent of the corporation’s voting 
stock directly or indirectly. 

6. A sole proprietor or general part- 
ner cannot be included in a plan. 


There is one inflexible principle: that 
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a plan will not be approved if it dis- 
criminates in favor of officers, highly 
paid or supervisory employees, or stock- 
holders. The other restrictions dis- 
cussed above may not be so inflexible. 
For example, it has been stated that a 
few pension plans have been approved 
with an eligibility requirement of 10 
years of service. Probably experience 
showed that, in these cases, the em- 
ployees who do not complete 10 years 
of service will not stay with the com- 
pany to normal retirement age. 


Other situations in which it is be- 


lieved that the Commissioner might 
exercise discretion are: 


A. & H. Facts 





Where a company has branch offices jn 
various communities and has a valid rea. 
son for excluding all the employees jn 
some of the offices. 

Where a high percentage of employees 
are women and it can be shown that few 
of them stay until retirement age. 

Where a company wants to include only 
one class of employees, such as store 
managers and assistants, and can show 
that other employees remain only a few 
years. 


It is believed that the Commissioner 


of Internal Revenue will exercise a cer- 
tain amount of discretion in respect to 
the eligibility requirement if the plan 
is bona fide, is set up in good faith, and 
has the element of permanency. 


Central Hanover Pension Bulletin 
5] 


January, 1947, p. 4:1. 


and Fallacies 


eon cH misunderstanding, as well as many misstatements, have appeared 
recently concerning loss experience on accident and health insurance,” 
said Managing Director Harold R. Gordon, of the Health & Accident Under- 


writers Conference, in a talk at Des Moines. 


_ “The facts are that for a period of 18 years, including both good and bad 
times, the aggregate average loss ratio (from 1928 to 1945 inclusive) in the ac- 


cident and health field was 5 


3.8 per cent. 


The lowest loss ratio during this 


period was 50.3 per cent for 1937; and the highest, 66.3 per cent for 1932. This 
experience included all the various lines of accident and health coverage.” 
Among other interesting facts disclosed by Mr. Gordon were these: (1) At 
the present time, and for some years past, accident and health loss experience has 
been either second or third highest of all lines of insurance; (2) average loss 
experience on group accident and sickness insurance, which. is the only form of 
accident and health insurance comparable to state or government plans of cov- 
erage, has been 73.9 per cent for 1945, 73.2 per cent for 1944, and 71.5 per cent 
for 1943; (3) experience by states shows combined accident and health loss ratios, 
including individual policies as well as group policies of 71 per cent for Mary- 
land, and 60 per cent for Michigan; (4) accident and health loss ratios during 
years of considerable unemployment will run 10 per cent to as much as 20 per cent 


higher than in “full employment” years. 


Mr. Gordon also pointed out some fallacies reflected in reporting loss ratios: 
(1) a difference in loss ratios varying as much as 10 points when loss ratios 
based upon written premiums and paid losses are compared with earned premiums 


and incurred losses; 


(2) the difference between “what the policyholder gets 


back for his premium dollar in paid losses” and what he gets actually in dollars 
and cents plus protection; (3) that reserves set aside for the use of accident and 
health policyholders should be included in any statement about what is “returned” 


to policyholders. 


—The Insurance Index 10/46 





Norte: 


The article presenting the case for trusteed pension and profit-sharing plans, 


originally scheduled for publication this month, will appear in a subsequent issue of 


THE MANAGEMENT REVIEW—ED. 
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Prevention of Fidelity and Crime Losses 


T IS an old saying that “before a 

man may be dishonest, he must first 
prove himself honest.” Having de- 
termined so far as practicable that his 
employees are persons of integrity, the 
employer’s main problem then is to pre- 
clude any lapse from this virtue by mak- 
ing it as difficult as possible to commit 
a dishonest act—much the same idea 
as installing sprinklers in a fireproof 
building. Experience has proved that 
the frequency and severity of fidelity 
losses bear a direct relation to the 
effectiveness of the safeguards installed 
to insure employee honesty. 

Entirely aside from its effect on 
insurance cost, the elimination of op- 
portunities for dishonesty among em- 
ployees works to the employer’s 
advantage in many ways. When an 
unexplained loss occurs, innocent em- 
ployees may feel themselves to be 
under suspicion, with a consequent 
disturbing effect upon their work. 
Sometimes a loss involves an employee 
of outstanding ability whose services 
might have been retained had there been 
no opportunity for him to commit his 
first dishonest act. Also, weak indi- 
viduals sometimes are contaminated by 
dishonest persons and become en- 
meshed in fraudulent acts which might 
have been prevented through proper 
internal controls. 

Many companies are strengthening 
their fidelity controls through the use 
of loss-prevention accounting surveys, 
which are concerned with the examina- 
tion of accounting routines, as well as 
the employer’s methods of receiving and 
recording income, controlling disburse- 
ments, physical inventories, purchasing 
and receiving routines, etc. Similar 
attention is given to the use of petty 
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cash vouchers, general disbursement 
and payroll checks, sales slips, invoices, 
purchase orders, receiving records and 
other related forms which may be used 
to support cash receipts or disburse- 
ments. 

While primarily concerned with the 
aspects of fidelity exposure, such sur- 
veys must also give consideration to 
other similar risks. Burglary exposure, 
for instance, must be studied. Methods 
of safeguarding cash during overnight 
storage are reviewed, with particular 
attention to the manner in which the 
premises are protected and to the list 
of employees permitted access to vari- 
ous parts of the premises after regular 
business hours. Other important points 
to be considered are the number of 
employees possessing combinations to 
safes, and the changing of safe com- 
binations upon transfer or severance of 
any such employees. 

In reviewing inventory controls, it 
must be determined whether stock on 
hand is adequately protected. Methods 
of handling, storing, and transporting 
cash receipts and bank deposits, as well 
as payroll cash, must be studied. The 
timing and routing of cash transporta- 
tion must also be considered. It should 
be asked, for example, whether bank 
deposits are made at the same hour 
each day. Does the same person always 
carry them to the bank? Do the daily 
deposits contain sufficient cash to war- 
rant the presence of a second employee, 
or use of armored-car service? Is pay- 
roll cash needlessly exposed to armed 
robbery, either during transportation or 
after arrival at the premises? Weak- 
nesses in any of these routines obvi- 
ously could lead to substantial losses, 
and are deserving of adequate remedies. 
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Forgery exposure must be kept in 
mind in reviewing routines bearing on 
the preparation and transmittal of 
checks. In addition to such funda- 
mentals as the use of safety paper, 
check-embossing devices, and _pre- 
numbering of checks, the methods of 
controlling blank check supplies and 
facsimile signature stamps or machines 
must be explored. Attention also must 
be given to check-signing routines. 
Who, it should be asked, has the power 
to sign checks, and on the basis of what 
approvals? Are blank checks ever pre- 
signed under any circumstances? Are 
checks ever drawn payable to “cash” 
or “bearer”? Are countersignatures 
used, and under what circumstances ? 

It is also important to consider 
whether all checks are transmitted by 
mail, or whether employees concerned 
with their preparation could obtain 
them after signing, for manipulative 
purposes. In this respect, it would 
also be of interest to learn whether an 
employee is permitted to cash a com- 
pany-issued check through the petty 
cash fund, ostensibly for immediate 
delivery to the payee. 

Mysterious disappearance exposure 
must be analyzed, in respect to cash and 
merchandise. In the study of pro- 
cedures affecting cash receipts, atten- 
tion should be given to the methods of 
handling receipts after normal business 
hours (in businesses, for example, 
which employ route salesmen); the 
type of depository used for such re- 
ceipts; provision for witnesses to the 
act of depositing them; the manner of 
opening the depository and examina- 
tion of its contents on the succeeding 
business day. Methods of handling 
third-party checks bearing one or more 
endorsements should be _ scrutinized, 
with the thought of using a bank 
endorsement stamp to prevent further 
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negotiability. Custodianship of petty 
cash box should be studied to make cer- 
tain that possibilities for misappropria- 
tion of contents are adequately limited, 

Fraud losses would be reduced if 
business managers would study the 
routines observed in cashing of cus- 
tomers’ checks. One method used to 
defraud department stores, for example, 
involved the opening of a moderate-size 
charge account. After receiving his 
monthly statement, the customer pro- 
ceeded to cash a check at the store for 
the exact amount owed, making no pay- 
ment on the account. When billed 
again the following month for the same 
amount, the customer presented his 
canceled check, bearing the store’s bank 
deposit stamp, as proof of payment. 
To guard against this type of fraud, 
checks cashed for customers should be 
imprinted on the reverse side with a 
special type of bank deposit stamp 
which identifies the transaction as a 
cash exchange. 

In the accounts payable procedure the 
checking of invoices against the credi- 
tor’s statement is a vital safeguard 
against duplicate payment, which might 
or might not reach the payee and be 
returned. In one case the absence of 
this control had been seized upon by 
a cafeteria manager who worked out a 
scheme of approving duplicate delivery 
slips for payment and splitting the pro- 
ceedings of the automatic payments 
with certain route salesmen with whom 
he did business. 

Available facts about the typical em- 
bezzler unfortunately serve only to con- 
firm that dishonesty may occur in any 
class or grouping. The most serious 
losses, however, have been caused by 
older trusted employees, usually hold- 
ing positions of interlocking responsi- 
bility without adequate supervision. 
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Very often such persons have come to 
be regarded as indispensable to a par- 
cular function. Their vacations, if 
any, usually are taken in short snatches 
to avoid the risk of discovery which 
would result if other employees were 
to perform their duties for any length 
of time. 

Not long ago an analysis was made 
of 2,651 claims, aggregating $1,374,719 
made under fidelity coverage over a 
period of five years. This study re- 
yealed that salesmen are, on the whole, 
poor fidelity risks, accounting for 
almost half of the total loss frequencies. 
However, their opportunities for cre- 
ating substantial losses before appre- 


hension are obviously limited, for the 
average loss is only $211. This is 
small compared to the losses created by 
bookkeepers, who were responsible for 
only 1 per cent of the losses, but whose 
average “take” was $2,781. Cashiers, 
credit men, managers, shipping-receiv- 
ing clerks, and warehousemen are in 
a similar category. And, as might be 
expected, the most severe losses are 
those created by employees in the posi- 
tions of greatest trust and responsibil- 
ity, such as paymasters and corporate 
officials. 

By C. A. Sutrivan. Journal of 
American Insurance, February, 1947, 
p. 19:4. 





Survey of Becks for Executives 





Jos EvaLuATION. By Forrest H. Johnson, 
Robert W. Boise, Jr., and Dudley Pratt. 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, 
1946. 288 pages. $3.75. 


Reviewed by Herbert S. Fuhrman* 


This recent work comes as a_ pleasant 
surprise to anyone who may at any time 
have indulged in speculation as to what 
might remain for discussion on the subject 
of job evaluation. It devotes little space to 
the usual treatment of alternative evalua- 
tion systems, their mechanics and relative 
merits. Instead, the authors apparently 
presume that the reader has at least a basic 
familiarity with the various job evaluation 
processes and their why’s and wherefore’s. 
Many of the usual preliminaries, therefore, 
are omitted. Early in the volume, the 
reader is taken by the hand and led with 
confidence through a well-charted labyrinth 
enclosed by a seemingly natural combination 
of ranking, factor comparison, and point 
system job evaluation, neatly rolled into a 
single plan which is the authors’ own. For 





“Assistant Chief, Standards and Special Studies 
Division, U. S. Veterans Administration, Wash- 
ington, D. C, 
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this reason, the volume might more aptly 
have been titled, “A Job Evaluation Plan.” 

The plan draws its novelty from the extent 
to which it utilizes and consolidates some 
of the better features of the more typical 
systems. Its development is logical through- 
out, and it appears to lend itself easily to 
application. The textual presentation is lucid 
and is accompanied by sufficient illustrative 
data to make it easy to follow the course 
set by the authors. The discussion of the 
evaluation plan, its mechanics, and all of 
its ramifications is thoroughgoing. From 
the opening paragraphs on the organization 
of the job evaluation department to the 
closing summation of job evaluation trends 
and expectations, the reader is brought face 
to face, in logical sequence, with every de- 
tail of the plan under discussion, down to 
the very last card record or form which is 
involved in the process. The authors lean 
heavily and persuasively on the analytical 
nature of job evaluation, the procedural 
steps involved in the installation and main- 
tenance of the system, and the relationships 
of the job evaluation department with the 
various operating levels. The appeals pro- 
cedure outlined makes an additional grati- 
fying contribution to the volume. 
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There are a few points on which it is 
easy to disagree with the authors. Restraint 
should have been exercised in the continu- 
ing degree of insistence upon a predominance 
of graduate industrial engineers to carry 
out the job evaluation program. This 
emphasis is apparently a matter of some 
concern to the authors. It should be of 
even greater concern to the ‘organization 
which contemplates the establishment of a 
job evaluation program. Many a general 
technician is possessed of attributes which 
more than compensate for those qualities 
which a formalized background in indus- 
trial engineering may have bestowed upon 
the chosen few. Moreover, it is not diffi- 
cult to think of other areas of education or 
experience—in general business or personnel 
administration, for example—which might 
do more to equip and orient the job evalua- 
tion specialist than would a few courses of 
the industrial engineering curriculum. 

It is not the desire of the reviewer to 
labor the point unnecessarily. The pre- 
dominance of graduate industrial engineers 
in a particular job evaluation department, 
however, should in no way serve to make 
the field their exclusive precinct. On this 
point, as on one or two others, the authors 
have perhaps allowed themselves to be car- 
ried away by their enthusiasm, As a further 
example, one might readily take exception 
to the presumption that the job evaluation 
department should be directly concerned 
with in-hires to the point of checking em- 
ployee qualifications “to be sure that people 
are never hired into jobs above their quali- 
fications,” particularly since provision is 
made for a job evaluation department which 
is organizationally independent of the per- 
sonnel or industrial relations office. 

These apparent foibles, however, are 
limited in number and do not materially de- 
tract from the value of the text and the 
excellent presentation of a plan that should 
be given careful consideration along with the 
best that already exist in the field. 


WoMeEN’s WarTIME Hours oF Work. Bul- 
letin of the Women’s Bureau No. 208, 
United States Department of Labor. 
United States Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., 1947. 187 pages. 
35 cents. 


Reviewed by Eleanor Park* 


This recent study of the Women’s Bureau 
“seeks an answer to the question of what 
scheduled hours are best to maintain a stable, 
healthy staff of women workers able to 


is Sg Carbide and Carbon Corporation, New York, 
N. Y. 
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carry on a sustained, high-quality Production 
over an extended period.” 

Investigations launched in January, 1942 
covered 3,261 women in 13 plants with 
scheduled hours varying daily from 7% to 
10% and weekly from 40 to 60. Occupations 
selected called for varying degrees of skill 
and physical and mental qualifications, but 
none of the jobs can be considered “heavy 
muscular” work and, in general, the occu- 
pations are those in which women would 
normally be found in a peacetime economy, 
The scope and method of the study are 
carefully described, and findings are based 
upon individual attendance, personnel, and 
production data, supplemented with records 
of visits to plant medical departments and 
personal home interviews with about 18 
per cent of the group studied. Considerable 
care was taken to secure comments ‘from 
each woman interviewed, reflecting her 
reaction to her job, her preference as to 
hours worked and shift arrangements, and 
her reasons for absenting herself. 

The data for each plant have been analyzed 
to show such items as the percentage of 
women losing time under various scheduled 
hours, the average number and length of 
their absences, hours lost per 100 possible 
man-hours, long-term absences and _ short- 
term absences by shift. Productive efficiency 
under different schedules is reported for 
some plants. Statistically the material does 
not claim significance, and there is no evi- 
dence that the samples studied were selected 
for such a purpose. 

There is a wealth of material, however, 
which will prove useful to those concerned 
in planning production schedules and estab- 
lishing employment selection programs. The 
preference for the eight-hour day and 40- 
hour week is supported by records of 
greater regularity of attendance, “lost time 
per 100 possible man-hours of work being 
the lowest under these hours.” Of signifi- 
cance also is the statement: “The total 
production of a group of women workers 
cannot be increased by lengthening scheduled 
hours much beyond 48 a week because 
women will not work longer hours than 
this for any extended period, even in war- 
time.” 

The report places great emphasis upon 
the home demands made upon women as 
these responsibilities relate to their scheduled 
hours of work. Sixty-five per cent of the 
women were married, widowed, or divorced; 
half of this number reported they had the 
“general responsibility for the home an 
did the major part of the work”; and over 
a third of these households had children 
under 14. “Only nine in every 100 women 
reported that they lived at home but assume 
no continuous household duties.” When, 
from economic necessity or because of pro- 
duction demands, large numbers of women 
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are employed, this report indicates the im- 
portance of establishing schedules which 
permit women workers to care for their 
homes and enjoy their domestic lives. 

The study will serve as a useful reference 
work. It points the way for continuing 
studies, both by individual management and 
government groups, of attendance, work 
scheduling, and employee attitudes regard- 
ing hours of work, 


Employees ArE Prope: What Manage- 
ment Owes Them and What It Does for 


Them. By Harry King Tootle. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 
1947. 350 pages. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Ruth M. Kellogg 


Seldom does one find a book on personnel 
work that keeps him chuckling, or even 
laughing outright, from time to time as he 
reads—and that creates, as a consequence, a 
constant desire to share its content with 
others. Such a book is this by the personnel 
director of The New York Times. It would 
be well not to read this volume at a time 
or place where silence and decorum must 
be maintained. But if you want to read a 
book written by a man of conviction who 
knows what he is talking about and whe 
expresses himself in the free language of the 
spoken word without technical jargon, you 
will hurry out to the bookstore to buy a 
copy. For the next few hours you mar 
find that you are neglecting some of your 
regular work, but you will emerge richer 
because of the time spent on this book. It 
packs a punch and makes sense. 

Although the book is addressed to “the 
men and women who are developing or 
taking over without previous experience the 
direction of personnel departments,” Mr. 
Tootle fully appreciates the fact that per- 
sonnel work is all-pervasive, that the way 
employees get along with each other and 
how they feel about things has a great deal 
to do with making or breaking the business 
venture. So he hopes that Employees Are 
People will be helpful to a variety of people 
throughout the organization. 

There are many bits you will want to 
underline—for example, in the Preface: 
Every man or woman in a_ supervisory 
capacity is in a certain sense a personnel 
director.” You can be sure that Mr. Tootle 
means it when later he says of the fore- 
man: “He is the primary personnel director, 
handling human nature where trouble origi- 
nates . . His success depends on his 
background of knowledge, his instant com- 
prehension of the facts of the moment, and 
the judgment exercised in making his deci- 
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He must know; and, knowing, act 
oti I personally believe that all your 
training should have as its goal the strength- 
ening of the position of foremen. They 
should have more respect and cooperation 
and contact and friendliness from those 
above them. They should be taught more 
about their own problems of production and 
even more about how to respect and employ 
the potentialities of their workers.” 
Since Mr. Tootle is writing primarily for 
those who are just getting under way as 
personnel directors, he starts with first im- 
pressions and follows through chapter by 
chapter—for example: You Get the Job; 
You Survey the Job; The Applicant; The 
Hiring Interview; Testing for Placement; 
Your Staff and Your Paper Work. If you 
are already a personnel director, you will 
appreciate even more the sound sense and 
humor that illumine all that Mr. Tootle has 
written, you will perceive yourself in many 
a similar situation, and you will conclude 
with him that you would rather be in per- 
sonnel work than in any other activity. 
And you will go right on doing your bit 
to see that employees are recognized as 


sion. 


people, while remembering the author’s 
warning “. . do not expect results too 
soon. Work as if you expected big results, 


but when you do not get them, do not be 
discouraged. You are dealing with human 
nature.” 


How to Serecr Better SALESMEN. By 
William Rados. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 
York, 1946. 425 pages. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Richard S. Schultz* 


“In the past few vears, many companies 
have attempted to create better organizations 
by giving greater attention to the selection 
and appraisal of their salesmen. Such steps 
deserve credit, for to a high degree the 
right plan assures the right man in the 
right job. 

“However, it is a lucky sales manager 
who installs a new plan and finds that it 
instantly solves all of his personnel selec- 
tion, appraisal, and promotion problems. 
More usually, new plans need constant 
follow-up, periodic overhauling, and long- 
continued attention before they reach their 
point of highest yield.” 

To those interested either in designing a 
sales manpower plan or in improving an 
existing plan, Mr. Rados also has this to 
say: “Such readers will be interested to 
know that this book is the result of some 


* Director, Industrial Relations Methods, Inc., New 
York. 
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16 years of full-time experience in the field 
of sales training, including several recent 
years of daily grappling with problems of 
selection, hiring, appraisal, placement, and 
promotion. Backing up this first-hand ex- 
perience were the hundreds of opportunities 
to obtain data from sales executives in 
businesses large and small, from coast to 
coast, and in some 40 different lines of 
industry.” 

In the competitive era ahead, the sales 
manpower problem will assume ever increas- 
ing proportions. The “big four” qualifica- 
tions of success in selling will continue to 
be: type and degree of motivation; power 
of persuasion; capacity for winning friend- 
ship; and degree of self-reliance. 

Twenty-five chapters discuss in detail the 
problems, methods, and practical rules for 
building and maintaining a_ hard-hitting 
sales organization. Emphasis is placed on 
sound planning, analysis of duties and 
standards of performance, and evaluation of 
the existing sales force. Two interesting 
chapters on managerial personnel—covering 
analysis of responsibilities, appraisal by rat- 
ing scales, and selection by aptitude tests— 
are especially timely. 

Special consideration is given sound 
appraisal of the background, experience, 
accomplishments, and military record of 
ex-servicemen to determine their suitability 
for sales positions. Three short chapters are 
devoted to a discussion, usually neglected 
in sales management publications, on evalu- 
ating previous experience, judging qualifica- 
—_ of youth, and analyzing adult personal 
ife. 

A major portion of the book is concerned 
with specific procedures and practices in 
selection, viz., recruiting, the use of the 
weighted application blank, interviewing, the 
use of aptitude tests, checking on previous 
work and character, and the physical exami- 
nation. Mr. Rados is to be commended for 
his presentation on fundamentals of success- 
ful interviewing and interpreting impres- 
sions. Seventy-seven illustrations and ex- 
amples of experience in many companies 
enhance the author’s major contribution to 
the practical “know-how” of the subject. 

The following essentials for a reliable 
selection program are discussed: (a) clari- 
fication of the purposes of the plan; (b) 
objectivity on the part of the interviewer; 
(c) separate measurement of each qualifica- 
tion; (d) a means for measurement of in- 
tangible traits; (e) consideration of the 
applicant’s total background; (f)  trust- 
worthy personal investigations of applicant; 
(g) acquisition of dependable information 
on applicant’s health; (h) spending enough 
time to make sure; (i) maintenance of a 
record of impressions; and (j) consideration 
of all facts before decision. 
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“A Chain and Its Links” is the apt title 
of the concluding chapter. Compensation 
training, supervision, and personnel policies 
are among the vital links in the chain of 
good over-all management practice, and the 
determine whether highly qualified salesmen 
will succeed. 


Inpustry AND Society. Edited by William 
F, Whyte. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., New York, 1946. 211 pages. $2.50, 


Reviewed by Irving Knickerbocker* 


The reviewer of a collection of articles 
on different subjects by several authors can 
choose to feign Olympian detachment or 
quite naively react to the material as he 
sees it. What follows is reaction, 

A chapter in the collection by Lloyd 
Warner and J. O. Low on the interrelations 
of the social system and industrial organiza- 
tion in a small city is outstanding as a clear, 
coherent summary of a vast amount of 
observation and thought leading to far- 
reaching implications for the policy-making 
managers of industrial organizations. For 
what it contains in itself, and as an intro- 
duction to the Yankee City series, it’s worth 
the price of the book. 

Allison Davis’ chapter on the motivation 
of the underprivileged worker should be an 
eye-opener for every manager who has ever 
fumed at the apparent unwillingness of em- 
ployees to shoulder responsibility or to 
“improve their lot.” Based on studies of 
Negro and white working-class groups in a 
large metropolitan area, the chapter brings 
out with great vividness the dilemma of the 
underprivileged. Anyone who, in the face 
of frustrating circumstances, has said or 
felt, “To hell with it, let’s have a drink,” 
should find increased understanding of and 
greater sympathy for workers through this 
chapter. 

Burleigh Gardner has done an excellent 
job of summarizing many observations on 
“The Factory as a Social System.” 

Harbison’s chapter on “The Basis of In- 
dustrial Conflict” is a thoughtful and un- 
usually dynamic treatment of the subject. 
There is more meat in this chapter than is 
apparent at first reading. 

“Race Relations in Industry” by Hughes 
discusses some of the findings of studies 
made by Negro and white observers. The 
amount most of us talk about this subject 
is in inverse proportion to the amount we 
know. This simple, clear, and objective ac- 


* Industrial Relations Section, Department of Eco- 


nomics and Social Science, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 
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count of the race problem in industry em- 
bodies much of practical value for the 
manager who is faced with the necessity of 
doing something about racial conflict. 
Whyte’s chapter on the problems of the 
waitress presents an insightful picture of the 
added pressures on the worker whose job 
involves a direct relationship with the 
consumer. abe 
Barnard presents “a report of a prelimi- 
nary inquiry into the nature and functions 
of systems of status in formal organiza- 
tions,” which is actually a rather exhaustive 
logical analysis in characteristic Barnard 
style. 

Starr’s chapter on “The Role of Union 
Organization” is a selling job emphasizing 
the constructive activities of the union. 
This book grew out of a series of eight 
lectures sponsored by the Committee on 
Human Relations in Industry at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. It consists of eight 
chapters dealing in diverse ways with cer- 
tain social aspects of the industrial scene. 
An introductory and a final chapter are de- 
voted to an exposition of what the author 
describes as “a well-integrated point of view 
and methodology,” and to an attempt to 
use that point of view for the analysis of 
materials selected from the eight chapters. 
The point of view and its employment are 
described by Whyte on page 186 as follows: 
“.. we must learn to look upon industry 
as a social system, a system of human re- 
lations, which regulates the behavior of the 


individual members. The behavior of the 
members will vary according to their indi- 
vidual personalities, to be sure, but it will 
be importantly influenced by the place each 
individual occupies in the system of human 
relations. We find that people occupying 
the same place in this system tend to have 
similar attitudes and reactions toward other 
people. Therefore it is not possible to think 
constructively or act skillfully concerning 
the problems of individuals in the organi- 
zation unless the nature of the social system 
is first explored and analyzed.” 

Analysis of the material has centered on 
three key ideas—the factory as a status 
system, the importance of the informal or- 
ganization in the factory, and the concept 
of equilibrium applied to the social system 
of the factory. As a collection of social 
studies of the industrial scene, with some 
analysis in terms of the three stated key 
ideas, this book is certainly praiseworthy. 
As an illustration of a “well-integrated 
point of view and methodology,” however, 
it is not convincing. 

Some of these studies indicate the great 
importance of the informal social organi- 
zations and the position of people in them, 
and give excellent evidence of the useful- 
ness of an analysis from this point of view. 
There seems no doubt but that the man- 
ager must add to his growing store of skills 
and understandings a thorough comprehen- 
sion of the significance of the status system 
in his organization. 


Measurement of Office Output 


(COMPARATIVELY few office managers employ any standard measure of 
production, according to the results of a recent survey of 50 companies by 


the Office Management Association of Chicago. 


And even where output is 


measured, the survey shows, employees are rarely informed about the production 
standards in effect and are usually not rewarded for meeting them. 

Asked what jobs production is measured on, managers revealed that typists’ 
output is measured in only 16 per cent of the offices; file clerks’, in 12 per cent; 
calculating machine operators’, in 12 per cent; billing clerks’, in 32 per cent; 
transcribers’, in 24 per cent ; and mail clerks’, in 12 per cent. 

Where standards exist, they are established by the office manager in 32 per 
cent of such cases; by the methods engineer, in 4 per cent; by the comptroller, in 


4 per cent. 
60 per cent. 


Information on this question was not furnished by the remaining 


Only 2 per cent of the companies polled pay any extra compensation for extra 


output. 
reference to production figures. 


When pay increases are under consideration, only 36 per cent make 
And in only 36 per cent of the offices polled are 


employees informed of production standards. 
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Briefer Book Notes 


[Please order books directly from publishers] 





GENERAL 


INFORMATION PLEASE ALMANAC: 1947. John Kieran, Editor. Doubleday 
& Company, Inc., and Garden City Publishing Co., Inc., New York, 1947. 1,014 pages, 
$2.00. In addition to providing a detailed history of the year 1946, this comprehensive 
reference book of world facts presents a diversity of information in well-digested 
and highly usable form. Contributors include Elmer Rice (Washington Review), 
Arthur M. Schlesinger and Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. (United States), Harold 
Stassen (United Nations), William L. Laurence (Atomic Energy), Christopher Morley 


en John Mason Brown (Theater), Deems Taylor (Music), and Grantland Rice 
(Sports). 


THE LIMITIST. By Fred I. Raymond. W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., New 
York, 1947. 166 pages. $2.00. In the belief that the American private enterprise system 
as we have known it in the past has ceased to function, Mr. Raymond presents a detailed 
proposal which he feels “will permit private enterprise to continue its mass-production 
methods free from all government red tape and yet will prevent the growth of Corpo- 
rations to stifling size.’ The author advocates the use of “limitist laws” rather than 
regulatory laws or taxation as the means of control whenever control becomes necessary. 


TRENDS IN AMERICAN PROGRESS: Facts and Figures About the Growth of 
Economic Life in America. Investors Syndicate, Minneapolis, Minn., 1946. 66 pages. 


Highlights statistically the economic events and developments in the United States 
between 1894 and 1945. 


CARTELS IN ACTION: Case Studies in International Business Diplomacy. By 
George W. Stocking and Myron W. Watkins. The Twentieth Century Fund, New York, 
1946. 533 pages. $4.00.. This “casebook” on international cartels discusses the origins 
and operations of cartel arrangements in eight fields in which they have played an 
important role: Sugar, rubber, nitrogen, steel, aluminum, magnesium, incandescent 
electric lamps, and chemicals. 


INDUSTRIALIZATION OF LATIN AMERICA. Edited by Lloyd J. Hughlett. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1946. 508 pages. $5.00. A timely 
symposium on Latin American industry by 30 business leaders from the United States 
and Latin America. Interprets and evaluates trade potentialities, analyzes economic 
trends affecting manufacturing activities, and attempts to anticipate the direction of future 
developments, in industries such as cement, chemicals, mining, metallurgy, textiles, food 
packing, power and communications. 


GOING ABROAD FOR BUSINESS. By Edmund B. Besselievre. Reinhold 
Publishing Corporation, New York, 1946. 242 pages. $4.00. Helpful pointers for those 
desiring to conduct business in a foreign country or to engage in other foreign service— 
interspersed with a good deal of miscellaneous facts and obvious advice. 


INDUSTRIAL DIRECTORY OF NEW YORK STATE: 1946. New York State 
Department of Commerce, Albany, N. Y., 1946. 836 pages. $12.50. This valuable 
directory provides up-to-date information on approximately 36,000 manufacturing and 
mining establishments in New York State. Each of these concerns is classified alpha- 
betically by name, by principal product manufactured, and by the county in which it is 
located. Individual listings include the name of the concern, street address, city and 
county of location, and approximate number of employees. 
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AFTER BLACK COFFEE. By Robert I. Gannon, S.J. The Declan X. McMullen 
Co., New York, 1947. 184 pages. $2.00. Selected after-dinner speeches by the president 
of Fordham University, originally delivered before such groups as the International 
Business Conference, the Chamber of Commerce, the Academy of Public Education, and 
the New York State Bar Association. 


THE METROPOLITAN LIFE: A Study in Business Growth. By Marquis James. 
The Viking Press, New York, 1947. 480 pages. $5.00. Traces the development of the 
world’s biggest business, the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, from its modest 
beginnings in the Civil War period to its present status as a mammoth semi-public insti- 
tution. The author sketches in the background of insurance from ancient times, traces 
the course of legislation affecting it, and discusses its influence on the economic and 
social growth of the country. This detailed business biography is personalized throughout 
with informative sketches about the insurance field’s colorful figures. 


THIS FASCINATING RADIO BUSINESS. By Robert J. Landry. The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, Indianapolis, Ind., 1946. 343 pages. $3.75. The director of the 
Division of Progressive Writing of the Columbia Broadcasting System tells how and why 
broadcasting has taken its present important place in American lives and gives an illumi- 
nating analysis of how the broadcasting business is organized and operated today. 


TRANSPORTATION MANAGEMENT. By Henry.B. Cooley. Cornell Maritime 
Press, New York, 1946. 183 pages. $5.00. Discusses in general terms the management 
problems of transportation companies. 


NEW PRODUCTS AND SERVICES: 1947 Edition. Prepared by The Journal 
of Commerce, New York, 1947. 64 pages. 50 cents. Reprinted from The Journal 
of Commerce, these accounts of recently developed equipment, products, and services in 
many major industries include names and descriptions of items, and names and addresses 
of makers. 


Labor RELATIONS AND PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 


A NATIONAL LABOR POLICY. By Harold W. Metz and Meyer Jacobstein. 
The Brookings Institution, Washington, D. C., 1947. 164 pages. $2.25. Appraises existing 
labor policies and makes concrete suggestions for modifications. The authors propose 
that the NLRB be scrapped in favor of a judicial agency and that industry-wide collective 
bargaining be prohibited. They criticize government intervention in labor disputes, and 
reject compulsory arbitration on the ground that ultimately it would lead to government 
control of all industry. 


INDUSTRIAL PEACE AND THE WAGNER ACT: How the Act Works 
and What to Do About It. By Theodore R. Iserman. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
New York, 1947. 91 pages. $1.50. Reviewing the history of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, the author concludes that the Act has increased strikes rather than reduced 
them; that the NLRB forces people into unions; that preferred unions are given 
dangerous power ; that independent unions are annihilated; and that some of labor’s gains 
are illusory, while others have cost a high price. Seven major changes in the Act and its 
administration are suggested by Mr. Iserman. 


A GUIDE TO THE NLRA: Procedures and Practices. By Louis G. Silverberg. 
Bulletin No. 81, Division of Labor Standards, U. S. Department of Labor, 1946. Avail- 
able from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 58 pages. 15 cents, This valuable little guide not only clarifies the 
provisions of the Wagner Act, but summarizes the body of precedents and procedural 
requirements which have been developed during the years in which the NLRA has been 
in operation, and which are virtually as important as the provisions of the Act itself. 
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ARBITRATION OF GRIEVANCES. By William E, Simkin and 
Kennedy. Bulletin No. 82, Division of Labor Standards, 
Washington, 1946. Available from the Superintendent of Documents, Was 
D.C. 39 pages. 15 cents. This informative study of the arbitration of grievances arisin 
under labor contracts discusses in detail various types of grievance systems, functions 
and responsibilities of the arbitrator, mechanics and cost of arbitration, processing the 
case, and the subsequent use of decisions. Appended are sample provisions from union 
agreements on grievance arbitration. 


Van Du 
U. S. Department of Labor 


hington 25 


FEDERAL LABOR LAWS AND AGENCIES: A Guide for Shop Stewards 
and Supervisors. Bulletin No. 79, Division of Labor Standards, United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, Washington, D. C., 1946. 78 pages. _(In limited quantities, gratis, 
Quantity lots obtainable from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., for 20 cents per copy, less 25 per cent discount 
on orders of 100 or more.) A handy reference work on the important federal labor 
laws and regulations of general application. Government services available to manage- 
ment and labor in connection with working conditions and labor relations are also listed, 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE PERSONNEL AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
CONFERENCE AT PURDUE UNIVERSITY: 1946. Extension Series No. 59, 
Engineering Extension Department, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana, 1946, 93 
pages. Includes papers on veteran reemployment problems, administration planning, vision 
testing in industry, standardized tests and their role in industry, and a case history of an 
industrial testing program. 


PLANNING AND PAYING FOR FULL EMPLOYMENT. By Abba P. Lerner 
et al. Princeton University Press, Princeton, N. J., 1946. 222 pages. $3.00. This 
symposium by 11 economists—several of whom are closely associated with the American 
labor movement—is concerned with the question of how to achieve peacetime full employ- 
ment in the United States. An integrated full employment policy is developed by Dr. 
Lerner, who evaluates the proposals of his co-authors. 


THE ADMINISTRATION, UNDER COLLECTIVE BARGAINING, OF 
WELFARE PLANS BASED ON EMPLOYER CONTRIBUTIONS. Research and 
Statistics Branch, National Wage Stabilization Board, Washington 25, D. C., 1946. 44 
pages. Based upon typical welfare plans functioning within the framework of collective 
bargaining, this report is concerned primarily with the administrative procedures and 
devices which have been developed in the course of their day-to-day operations. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SECOND ANNUAL NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
OF EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORS IN INDUSTRY. National Association of 
Foremen, 11 W. Monument Bldg., Dayton 2, Ohio, 1946. 150 pages. 75 cents. The 
proceedings of this conference conducted under the auspices of the National Association 
of Foremen and its affiliated groups include papers on the following subjects: team 
training for management; the educational director’s role in industrial relations; employee 
testing and selection; apprentice training; evaluating a training program; conference 
leader training; and others. 


UNIONIZATION OF PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS AND CHEMISTS. By 
Herbert R. Northrup. Industrial Relations Monograph No. 12, Industrial Relations 
Counselors, Inc., New York, 1946. 52 pages. $1.50. This study examines the union 
movement among professional engineers and chemists. It attempts to clarify the issues 
involved in collective bargaining with these groups and the problems thereby posed for 
employers and the professional societies concerned. 


WORK MEASUREMENT PROJECT. By Ralph M. Barnes. Jndustrial En- 
gineering Bulletin No. 200, College of Engineering, The State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Ia., 1947. 16 pages. Available on request to the author at 111 Engineering Building, 
University of Iowa, Iowa City. Describes a project now being conducted by the 
University of Iowa to improve the accuracy and consistency of time standards set by 
stopwatch time study, and to develop a national and international “Standard Day’s Work.” 


Industrial concerns throughout the United States and Canada are participating in this 
program. 
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WORK MEASUREMENT MANUAL. By Ralph M. Barnes. Wm, C. Brown, 
Dubuque, Iowa, 1947. Third edition. 218 pages. $3.75. Deals with the broad question 
of “What Is a Day’s Work?” This new edition presents results of community time 
study surveys, information on the development of standard data, and the results of a 
recent industrial engineering survey of 80 industrial plants employing from 50 to 15,000 
factory workers. 


MEASURING AND RATING EMPLOYEE VALUE. By John B. Probst. The 
Ronald Press Company, New York, 1947. 166 pages. $5.00. A guide to the operation of 
the Probst employee rating system. 


YOUR WORKING TIME PROBLEM UNDER THE WAGE AND HOUR 
LAW. The Bureau of National Affairs, Washington, D. C., 1946. 133 pages. $3.00. 
Provides an impartial and objective analysis of “time worked” under the Wage and Hour 
Law. Significant factual and supporting data required for study and evaluation of the 
working time problem is included in several appendices. 


SURVEY REPORT OF THE SALARY STANDARDIZATION BOARD. De- 
partment of Civil Service, State of New York, Albany 1, N. Y., 1947. 301 pages. $1.50. 
Reports the findings of a survey by the New York State Salary Standardization Board 
which compares the salaries paid to state employees with those paid in private industry 
and other public jurisdictions for comparable work. Many of the job descriptions and 
the tables of salaries paid in private companies and agencies will be of interest to industrial 
and commercial wage administrators. 


BASIC CRITERIA USED IN WAGE NEGOTIATIONS. By Sumner H. Slichter. 
The Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry, 1 N. La Salle Street, Chicago, IIl., 
1947. 56 pages. 50 cents. A stimulating discussion of the seven principal criteria used 
in negotiating wage changes, with emphasis on their economic implications. 


PSYCHOLOGY IN HUMAN AFFAIRS. By J. Stanley Gray et al, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1946. 646 pages. $3.75. Includes sections on 
“Psychology in Industry—Employment,” “Psychology in Industry—Training and Merit 
Rating,” “Psychology in Work and Efficiency,” and “Psychology in Business.” Contribu- 
tors to these sections are Stanley E. Seashore, Alfred G. Dietze, and Martha Ann Blosser. 


VACATIONS FOR INDUSTRIAL WORKERS. Policyholders Service Bureau, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New York, 1947. 43 pages. (Issued to Metro- 
politan Group policyholders ; limited supply available to fill requests of other executives.) 
This report is based on the 1946 vacation practices of 121 companies and the 1947 plan 
of one. The following topics are covered: company policies; types of plans; provisions 
of plans, such as length of the vacation, service requirements, method of calculating both 
minimum work requirements during the preceding year and the vacation pay; vacation 
privileges when leaving the job; and such special points as whether credit is allowed 
when a holiday observed by the company comes in the vacation period, whether the vaca- 
tion can be split, and whether it is cumulative. 


REPORT OF PROCEEDINGS OF THE EIGHTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE. 
The Pacific Northwest Personnel Management Association, 325 County-City Building, 
Seattle 4, Wash., 1946. 122 pages. $5.00. Features papers on employee testing and 
selection, house organ editing, work simplification, safety planning, etc. 


MODERN MANAGEMENT IN ACTION: Summary Proceedings of the 27th 
Session, Southern Conference on Human Relations in Industry. Southern Area Council 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association, 706 Standard Building, Atlanta, Ga., 1946, 
105 pages. 60 cents. Includes addresses on supervisory morale, public relations as a 
management tool, employee-management communication, and other industrial relations 
subjects. 
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PrRopUCTION MANAGEMENT 


PUTTING THE WEATHER TO WORK FOR YOU. By Lawrence Drake. 
American Retail Federation, 1627 K Street N. W., Washington 6, D. C., 1946, 28 
pages. $1.00. Shows in non-technical language what the science of climatology can 
do for the manufacturer, distributor, and retailer. 


MARKETING AND SALES MANAGEMENT 


MARKETING BY MANUFACTURERS. Edited by Charles F. Phillips. Richard 
D. Irwin, Inc., Chicago, 1946. 639 pages. $5.00. This comprehensive guide, prepared 
by a distinguished group of marketing specialists, is designed to give business men a 
better understanding of some of the important problems involved in the marketing of 
manufactured goods and to help the individual manufacturer formulate policy decisions 
in the solution of his particular marketing problems. Discusses such diverse aspects of 
marketing as: marketing policies; market research; packaging; problems of distribution 
channels; pricing; advertising; sales organization and personal selling; warehousing 
problems ; physical distribution of merchandise ; and others. 


SERVICING AND SALES. Report No. 552, The Dartnell Corporation, Chicago, 
1947. 27 pages (plus illustrations and charts). $7.50. Dartnell questioned 120 manufac- 
turers in representative lines with regard to present servicing practices and plans for the 
future. The responses, summarized in this report, may offer valuable suggestions to the 
sales manager in any field where products are not sold for immediate consumption, 


TRADE-MARK ACT OF 1946—Analyzed, Annotated and Explained. By Harry 
Aubrey Toulmin, Jr. The W. H. Anderson Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 1946. 224 pages, 
$5.00. A section-by-section analysis of the Lanham Trade-Mark Act, passed by the 
79th Congress, which places in one statute all federal law relating to trade-marks and 
repeals all prior laws which are inconsistent with the Act. Clearly details the provisions 
of the Act and their implications for every trade-mark owner. The author also makes 
concrete recommendations for obtaining maximum protection under the new legislation. 


THE NEW TRADE-MARK MANUAL: 4A Handbook on Protection of Trade- 
Marks in Interstate Commerce. By Daphne Robert. The Bureau of National Affairs, 
Inc., Washington, D. C., 1947. 375 pages. $6.50. An analysis of the Lanham Trade- 
Mark Act, with case citations and excerpts from the legislative history of the Act which 
may be of assistance in interpreting and construing its provisions. Intended for use by 
trade-mark owners and lawyers alike. This manual sets forth the “dos” and “don'ts” 


which should be recognized if the full benefits of the law are to be realized by trade- 
mark owners. 


RETAIL SALES TRENDS—1935-1944: A Survey for National Retail Dry 
Goods Association. Prepared by Marketing and Research Service, Dun & Bradstreet, 
Inc., New York, 1946. Available from the National Retail Dry Goods Association, 
100 West 31 Street, New York 1, N. Y. Six volumes; 2,030 pages. $50.00. The 
results of a Dun & Bradstreet survey for the NRDGA, under the cooperating sponsorship 
of the American Retail Federation, the Limited Price Variety Stores Association, the 
National Retail Furniture Association, and the National Retail Hardware Association. 
Reports recent trends in sales volume of department stores, dry goods stores, general 
stores, variety stores, hardware stores, furniture stores, and specialty stores in more 
than 1,500 communities throughout the United States. For each community aggregate 
sales for the stores covered (three or four stores in somé communities, and as many 
as 10 or 12 in others) are shown for each of the 10 years studied. While sales figures 
for individual stores are not cited, all stores whose sales enter into the totals for the 
community are named. The study provides information which should be of value to 
advertising, market research, and other agencies, as well as to manufacturers and 
wholesalers. 
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MODERN STORE DESIGN. By Gene Burke and Edgar Kober. Institute of 
Product Research, Pershing Square Building, Los Angeles 13, Calif., 1946. 169 pages. 
10.00. This practical reference work for those in the merchandising, architectural, and 
building fields studies the influence of store style on modern merchandising. Discusses 
effective store design and its costs, merchandising research, planning and budgeting, the 
store front, the store interior, lighting, color in store design, and interior furnishing and 
accessories. Well illustrated with sketches and blueprints of such typical store details 
as window dimensions, vertical transportation facilities, aisle widths, and a variety of 
merchandising equipment. 


SELF-SERVICE FOOD STORES. By C. W. Dipman, R. W. Mueller, and R. E. 
Head. The Progressive Grocer, New York, 1946. 300 pages. $3.00, An authoritative 
guide to the planning and operation of self-service stores. Shows how the new techniques 
in self-service developed during the war can be most effectively utilized. 


REPORT OF THE EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL BOSTON CONFERENCE ON 
DISTRIBUTION. Retail Trade Board, Boston Chamber of Commerce, Boston, 1946. 
Available from The Boston Conference on Distribution, 80 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
111 pages. $3.75. The collected addresses delivered at this national forum, containing 
papers on The Dynamics of a Consumer, Market, Current Reappraisal of Distribution 
Channels, Rent Factors Affecting the Future of Retailing, Television and the Future of 
Distribution, Distribution Problems on the Pacific Coast, Raising the Sights of Export 
Advertising, Organization for Research, etc. Speakers included Winthrop W. Aldrich, 
Marvin Bower, Spruille Braden, Arthur Hays Sulzberger, and Dr. Charles F. Phillips. 


ADVERTISING CASE HISTORY #2. Educational Services, The Saturday 
Evening Post, The Curtis Publishing Co., Philadelphia 5, Penna., 1946. Gratis. The story 
behind Armstrong Linoleum’s recent “commercial” campaign in national magazines. 
This is the second in a series of educational portfolios made available by the Post to 
instructors in advertising, marketing, and other business courses. 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE 1946 ANNUAL AND SPECIAL CONFERENCES 
OF THE LIFE OFFICE MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. Life Office Manage- 
ment Association, 110 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y., 1946. 478 pages. $5.00. 
Features papers on merit rating of office employees, clerical tests, recent developments 
in office equipment, recruitment of office workers, employment interviewing, and the 
application of production-line techniques to clerical work. 


RETENTION AND PRESERVATION OF RECORDS: With Destruction 
Schedules. Chicago Bureau of Filing and Indexing, 25 East Jackson, Blvd., Chicago 4, 
Ill., 1946. 26 pages. $1.00. Contents include: physical care of current records; tabula- 
tion of material to be retained six months only; how to prepare a schedule for retention ; 
types of storage rooms; indexing storage records; microfilming for the preservation of 
data; tabulation of limitations for civil actions, by states; legal requirements for the reten- 
tion of papers covering income taxes, labor matters, price control regulations, priorities, 
“Securities and Exchange Commission, Social Security, wage stabilization, renegotiation of 
war contracts; tabulation of 150 common business papers and length of time they are 
retained by leading concerns ; bibliography. 


FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 


MAKING MONEY AND KEEPINGIT: The Know-How of Investment. Asso- 
ciated Book Publishers, Inc., Washington, D. C., 1946. 64 pages. $1.00. A helpful guide 
for the newcomer in the investment field. Gives the “facts of life” about investments, 
discusses a planned investment program, and shows how a capital fund can be cultivated 
to achieve a satisfactory investment income. Might well be recommended (via the 
employee magazine) to employees who desire to invest their surplus savings judiciously 
or who wish to learn how the financial world functions. 
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CAPITAL GAINS TAXATION—A Panel Discussion. By Thomas N. Tarleay ” 
et al. Tax Institute, Inc., New York, 1946. 106 pages. $3.00. One of the most contro. | 
versial features of our revenue system is analyzed by a distinguished panel of tax experts, s 
including Beardsley Ruml, Carl Shoup, and Harold M. Groves. The discussion covers ™ 
such preliminary considerations as Concepts of Income, Concepts of Capital Gains, and © 
Social and Economic Effects. Other topics covered are The British Attitude on Capital 
Gains, Capital Gains and the Individual, and Capital Gains and the Corporation. 


PROFIT SHARING AND PENSION PLANS. By C. Morton Winslow and 7 
K. Raymond Clark. Commerce Clearing House, Inc., Chicago, 1946. Two volumes, b t 
688 pages. $6.50 per set. The first volume of this work discusses types of plans, and es 
features specimen plans and suggestions for planning; in the other volume are explained 
pertinent: tederal and state laws affecting pension, profit sharing, and stock bonus plans, - 
their legislative, administrative, and judicial interpretations, and relevant Treasury busi 
rulings. The authors take up such topics as: profit sharing as an incentive to profit 
making; types and taxes; Senate committee profit sharing plan and legislative recom- 
mendations ; qualifications and records ; qualified plan or trust ; deduction of contributions; 
taxation of employee and beneficiary. Though Mr. Winslow (author of the first volume) fea | 
shows little appreciation of the /imitations of profit sharing, both volumes contain helpful 
data for use in establishing pension or profit sharing programs or in overhauling existing 
plans. 


og 


HOW TO DETERMINE THE ADVERTISING APPROPRIATION—A Special % 
Report by the Editors of Printers’ Ink. Printers’ Ink Publishing Co., New York, 1946, ~~ 
80 pages. $2.00. Bringing together under one cover a series of articles originally 
published in Printers’ Ink on the advertising appropriation and how it may be allocated 
most effectively, this book contains much specifically helpful material, based in part on 

the actual experiences of representative large and small companies. 


MAKING COST ACCOUNTING MORE EFFECTIVE: 1946 Yearbook of the 
National Association of Cost: Accountants. National Association of Cost Accountants, 
New York, 1946. 204 pages. $3.00. The proceedings of the Twenty-Seventh Cost Confer- 
ence include papers on the use of costs for pricing and sales administration; cost account- 
ing for cost control, profit determination, and inventory valuation; long-term profit 
planning; and others of interest to accounting and financial executives. 


INVESTMENT ANALYSIS. By John H. Prime. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 
1947. 442 pages. $4.65. Designed for both the student of investing and the investor 
himself, this comprehensive text is divided into two parts—the nature of investments, 
and the analysis of corporate financial statements. Under these broad headings, the 
author presents a wealth of useful information about various types of securities ; market 
operation; investment mathematics; federal, state, and municipal bonds; the income 
statement and balance sheet; surplus and reserves; maintenance and depreciation; etc. 


BUSINESS BUDGETING AND CONTROL. By J. Brooks Heckert. The 
Ronald Press Company, New York, 1946. 546 pages. $5.00. A guide to: effective 
budgeting and control procedures for university students of accounting and management, 


and for business executives and accounting officers who are responsible for budgetary 
planning and control. 
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